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, THE CLERK’S 
LOVE SONG 

BE SURE YOUR SIN WILL 
FIND YOU OUT 

Discovery After Four Centuries 
in the Record Office 

MUSIC FROM THE TIME 
OF BANNOCKBURN 

There was once a clerk in the office 
of the Exchequer who wrote music in 
office hours. . ■ ' 

To make matters worse he wrote it on 
the back of official papers. He thought 
nobody would ever know, but be sure 
your sin will find you-out. After 400 
years he has been discovered. \ 

On the back of a document concern¬ 
ing lands in Gloucestershire and dated 
1459 there has been found a plaintive 
little love song. : ; - • 

Perhaps the cleric wrote words and 
music. His song begins • • 

A lone I lyve , alone , 

. & iore I syghe for one. . 

He was so very lovelorn and miserable 
that he could not concentrate on work- 


Mow Jolly School Life Is 



Boys of a Hammersmith school are here soen building a model yacht. It is to be sold for 
the benefit of London hospitals. : .• 


When he-ought to have been copying 
documents or engaged in adding ’ up 
figures he was pouring out his love in 
verse and music. . ; ' ■ 


Written on a Papal Bull . 

. The tell-tale paper has been found in 
that treasure house! the Record Office. 
It was sung : the other night at a 
meeting of the Society of Antiquaries! 
together with - another love song written 
in Middle English oh the back of a Papal 
Bull of Innocent the Third. Innocent the 
Third was the Pope whose most marked 
triumph was In England when King John 
made an abjejet submission to him. It is 
believed that the song was written about 
a hundred years after the Bull, in the 
time of the Battle of Bannockburn. ~ 

It is strange to think that these love 
songs were performed probably for the 
first time.to antiquaries. .Love seems to 
have soTittle to ,do. with the interests of 
the antiquary. . .. . y 

-■v.;q . Not For Publication 


Neither words nor music have hitherto 
beij.it;; known. These medieval lovers 
wrote to case their smart,- and not ;for 
publication. L Now, centuries after the 
song writers^ and their fair ladies have 
turned to dust, the clerkly . songs - ha ve 
come alivc on modern lips : 

We. could wish to know something 
about the writers, especially to know, 
if their stories had. a happy ending, but 
there is not the least chance of it. We 
know that they fell in love, and wrote 
about it on the backs of"solemn docu¬ 


ments, and wasted time that was really 
the taxpayer’s; and we’ know nothing 
iiiore! *cxccpt that one document is 
among the muniments of King’s College, 
Cambridge*! and’the other in the Public 
Record Office. 



Those students are working at a forge in the Borough Polytechnic, London, which has a 
well-equipped engineering department. 


ALFRED SMITH, 
ENGLISH GENTLEMAN 

THESE GAVE THE WORLD 
AWAY 

I 

Fourteenth Death in a Band of 
Eighteen Gallant Fellows 

LIFE FOR KNOWLEDGE 

These laid the world away, . . 

Gave up the years to be 
[Of work and joy , and that unhoped serene 
That men call age . . , Rupert Brooke 
. One more .very gallant gentleman has 
given up the life he nobly lived. 

The Carnegie,Hero Fund granted him 
35s si week. He lived in an Army Hut 
and tried to increase his income by 
poultry farming. He had only one leg, 
his hands and arms were useless, and he 
was half-blind. But /he, kept wonder¬ 
fully cheerful, and refused to be called 
a hero. He would have nothing to do 
with the idea that men should be praised 
for doing their duty, 

“ jfVe worked in ignorance,” he said, 
“ and we suffered for it. Wc cannot be 
called heroes because we did not know.’ 

They were a band of pioneers, eight¬ 
een Englishmen who were the first tc 
experiment with X-ray work in this 
couijtry. One by one they were attacked 
by X-ray dermatitis. . . - j 

jA’n Example to Every Boy I 

Alfred Smith is the fourteenth to go, 
They are called martyrs of science. .But 
Alfred Smith would have none of that. 
He smiled away the words Martyr and 
Hero; he did not understand them. 

Blit the world owes much to.him and 
his brothers. They brought knowledge 
and healing for us by their grievous pain. 

Alfred Smith had always been un¬ 
selfish. As a medical student he. gave 
his skin to save a man’s life at Grimsby, 
and later die gave his. blood for a trans¬ 
fusion. • Now he has given up his life. He 
is for all time worthy to be remembered 
among those who laid the world away, 
as Rupert Brooke so finely says. He 
suffered from 1913 to 1933. He had to' 
sell liis apparatus' and his home. He, 
l and his .wife tasted poverty, but never 
bitterness.. He was a very noble man, 
an example’to every boy born into our 
■English-speaking race. * ' 

HOW MUCH RADIUM IS ; 
THERE? 

Although at one time it was thought 
that there was not more than half an 
ounce of radium in the world, no less’ 
than thirteen- ounces jwcrc extracted 
between 1922 and 1931. 

Another 2J ounces has been produced 
during the last two years, making the 
total obtained since its discovery by 
: Madame Curie nearly two and a half 
pounds; At its, present price this is - 
worth about 17 niillion pounds, though 
in 1800 years it will have disintegrated 
to about half its weight. 
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HITLER AT THE TOP 

HIS REMARKABLE MARCH 
TO POWER 

Lance-Corporal of the War and 
His Millions of Followers 

21st CABINET OF THE 
REPUBLIC 

Herr Hitler, lance-corporal in the 
Great War, has formed the 21st Cabinet 
of the German Republic. 

Few rises to power in Germany-have 
been more dramatic than his. Here is 
a man who had never held a higher 
post in the State than that of a humble 
lance-corporal in the army. Herr Hitler 
was not until lately even a German 
citizen, having been born 44 years ago 
in the little Austrian town of Braunau, 
close to the frontier of Bavaria, from 
which State his family originally came. 
It seems only the other day that 
Prussia tried to expel him as an un¬ 
desirable alien. 

Iron Cross of the First Class 

His father was a humble Customs 
official, who, ambitious that his son 
should secure a post in the Civil Service, 
sent him to a high .school. But both his 
father and his mother died when he was 
15 and the boy had to start work for 
his living in Vienna and Munich, where 
he endured great poverty. He was in 
turn a house painter, a labourer, and a 
draughtsman. 

He was in Munich when the war 
broke out, but, regarding himself as a 
German, he joined a Bavarian regiment 
as a private and served with a good 
record for four years, being wounded and 
poisoned by gas. He received the Iron 

* Cross of the First Class, 

Herr Hitler first came into the news on 
the failure of the unsuccessful rising in 
Munich in 1923. He' had discovered 
in himself the power of swaying men by 
words and gesture, and with General 
Ludendorff he marched at the head of 
the revolutionaries through ‘the streets 
of Munich. The result was that the 
marchers were met by a group of police 
with machine-guns, and while! the old 
General marched up and surrendered 
his sword, the ex-corporal lay flat on the 
ground and then took refuge in a motor¬ 
car. He was pursued and captured, being 
sentenced to five years imprisonment. 
His Appeal to Youth 

He served a few months, and on his 
release devoted himself to strengthening 
the young-National Socialist party. The 
growth of its membership has been 
amazing. Banned by the authorities 
from addressing public meetings until 
1927, since that year its leader has 
roused Germany with his oratory. He 
has a . voice of tremendous power -and 
speaks with violent gesticulations. 

With all the arts of the demagogue he 
has impressed himself most of all on the 
youth of Germany, the young people 
who do not know the bitter truth about 
the war, but are conscious that they have 
been born into an era of suffering and 
hardship for which they are not to blame. 
They see no future before them under 
the rule of the older political parties, and 
have turned to the man who has promised 
them a new Heaven and a new Earth. 

Largest Party in the Reichstag 

Hitler has appealed also to the lower 
middle-class, his own people, demanding 
for the small farmers a redivision of the 
land, for the small shopkeepers ■ the 
curtailing of the large combines whose 
competition'has hit them so hard, and 
for all an equal opportunity in the 
State. Most of all has he appiealed to 
that hatred of the Jews .which is un- 

* happily so prevalent on the Continent, 

* ’ The Nazis' as his followers are called, 
have become the largest party in the 
Reichstag. ' In 1928 he had only 12 
seats, but in the election of July, 1932, 
they securecf, 230 seats, over thirteen 
millions voting for them. 

Herr Hitler has used his power to the 
discomfort of all the other parties in the 


THE YOUNG MAN 
AT GENEVA 

A MOVE ON AT LAST 

The Under-Secretary and HiS 
Sterling Common Sense 

CAPTAIN ANTHONY EDEN’S 
BRAVE WORD 

Stop making speeches and get on with 
the job. 

This, in slightly more polite form, was 
the strong recommendation given to the 
Disarmament Conference by the British 
delegate who represents the younger 
generation, Captain Anthony Eden, 
the Under-Secretary of our Foreign 
Office, on the re-assembling of the 
Conference just a year after it was 
opened. What he actually said was : 
" Can we not give speeches a rest and 
recall, with Shakespeare, that Joy's 
soul lies in the doing ? ” 

The theme of his own speech, short and 
to the point, was that in the Covenant 
of the League, in the Pact of Paris, and 
in the Treaty of Locarno, there. is 
enough and sufficient security on which 
to go forward, that in this continued 
search for further security countries 
may overlook the significance of the 
real and substantial guarantees which 
already exist. 

Practical Proposals 

Therefore- it would be better immedi¬ 
ately to set about piecing together the 
abundant material already gathered and 
arrive at a conclusion, that is to say, at 
a Disarmament Convention. Otherwise 
there, is a danger that the Conference 
will have to pass from limiting arma¬ 
ments to limiting plans for disarmament. 

To help on the work at Geneva the 
British Government has circulated a 
brief list of practical proposals in which 
the words without delay, immediately , at 
once occur with refreshing frequency. 
Five topics arc offered for “ practical 
discussion without delay,” to be em¬ 
bodied in the Convention if approved. 
The first is a solemn affirmation by all 
European States in no circumstances 
to attempt to solve a dispute by force ; 
the other four frame the ideas of 
equality of all States, of cooperation in 
defence, and of progressive disarma¬ 
ment. These are followed by precise 
details of work to be undertaken in which 
the little word Fix occurs again and 
again: fix the maximum tonnage of. 
tanks, fix the maximum calibre of 
gun, and so on. 

The Armaments Bogey 

We wish Mr Eden and his courageous 
colleagues all the determination neces¬ 
sary to push forward without delay, 
and to accomplish at least some part of 
their purpose forthwith. This younger 
man is not afraid to dispose of the bogey 
idea that armaments keep a country safe, 
and he is ready to take risks for peace. 

“ Is it riot true,” he asked, " that 
disarmament by Europe is an effective 
guarantee of peace in Europe ? That 
at least is an experiment which I 
believe world opinion would wish us to 
make, and which economic forces will in 
any event soon compel us to undertake.” 

Captain Eden was in the King’s 
Royal Rifles in the war, and is still only 
36. We predict for him a great career, 
and trust that the Foreign Office will 
not fail to respond to his great lead. 


Continued from the previous column 

State. He stood for the Presidency 
against Von Hindenburg, and has 
always refused any office, but the Chan¬ 
cellorship. For years he has aimed at the 
supreme power in his own State, mould¬ 
ing his plans and his forces on the lines 
of the Italian dictator, with, it is said, an 
eye to the masterly methods of our own 
Protector. 

But it remains for him to show whether 
he can succeed, for so far there is no 
evidence that he is either a Mussolini or 
a Cromwell. 


LOSING HIS SHIP 
AND FINDING IT 

Astonishing Drama of 
the Sea- 

THRILLING TALE IN TWO 
CHAPTERS 

Few cries are so terrible to hear as 
the cry Man overboard ! especially in 
the shark-infested seas in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the Equator. 

It was this shout that went up the 
other night on the deck of the steamer 
Dolius as she was threading her way 
through the . islands in the Strait of 
Malacca, near Singapore. The 18-year- 
okl apprentice, James Miller, had fallen 
into the sea. 

The ship was stopped and search was 
made, but James could not be seen, so 
dark was the night. 

A few hours later the captain was 
seated in his cabin writing out the report 
of his apprentice’s fate when his ship 
was slowed down at the hail of a Chinese 
dhow. From this strange craft clam¬ 
bered James Miller, weary and wet, but 
glad indeed to see his shipmates again. 

When he fell into the sea he saw the 
white line of surf on a neighbouring- 
island and swam toward it. A current 
helped him on, and by. great good luck 
the sharks, so numerous in these waters, 
were hunting elsewhere. Landing on 
the island James found it uninhabited, 
but spied in the distance signs of life 
on another island. 

He boldly plunged into the sea again 
and struck out for this second island. 
On his way, however, he came within 
hailing distance of a Chinese dhow, 
whose sailors hauled him on board and 
willingly set their course to restore the 
plucky apprentice to his own ship. 


STRANGE FACTS ABOUT 
EUROPE 

France Saved From Decline 
By Foreigners 

SHRINKING BELGIUM 

A very remarkable analysis of the 
Belgian population has been published 
by a Belgian professor. 

He says that the Belgian people, apart 
from any prospect of immigration of 
foreign peoples from without, must 
decline from the present eight millions 
to under six millions by the year 2000. 

He also points out, what is little known 
outside Belgium, that the Belgian popu¬ 
lation has been largely sustained in the 
recent past by the immigration of Poles. 
In ten years the Belgian Poles have 
increased ten times. 

We may add that this is also the case 
in France, where the Poles have been 
an important factor in maintaining the 
population while native Frenchmen have 
declined in numbers. In the last ten 
years the number of Poles in France 
has increased thirteen times . 

There is also a very large Italian 
population in France, and it is only 
through the: addition of Poles and 
Italians that the French population has 
been saved from substantial decline. 
Even as it is the French population has 
remained for practical purposes station¬ 
ary for many years. * ; 


FOSTERSHIRE 

An old House Master at Malvern 
College who has just died was the 
father of the seven Worcestershire 
cricketers who earned for the county 
the title of Fostershire in its great 
cricketing days. 

Sixty-one years ago this hpad of a 
famous family married Sophia Mary 
Harper and they lived to see their 
diamond wedding, when the King and 
Queen sent a telegram hoping they 
might long be spared to their family, 
" whose marvellous record has been 
the admiration of all, lovers of games.” 


The Last of the six 

All Her Days She Walked 
With God 

The sixties .of last century saw six 
sisters all married in the village church 
of Coin St Aldwins, all given away by 
their brother, the first Earl St Aldwyn, 
all founding little kingdoms of their own 
in English country life. 

And now the last of them has died, 
and with her, says a friend in a letter 
to The Times, a whole world seems to 
have died .too. 

We hope it is not entirely so, for it 
was a very beautiful world these sisters 
represented. Each became the centre 
of a home which was not just a place, but 
a spiritual entity, into which the sons 
and daughters and grandchildren in their 
turn were admitted. 

Nothing Better In Life 

Here was prosperity without ostenta¬ 
tion,^ family living as a whole, though 
radiating its influence through its indi¬ 
viduals, each busied in lesser or greater 
degree with the world outside and the 
cares of others. The writer of the letter 
to The Times, quoting Virgil, maintains 
that what has gone was the good life in 
the pleasant household, than which there 
is nothing better nor fairer in life. 

The letter ends with this splendid 
testimony to the last of the six sisters : 

It is the cult of these latter days to main¬ 
tain that, the holding together of such a life 
imposed too great a strain upon ivomen ; 
but the women who sustained it were 
queens . Among them we who knew her 
will always think of Alice Barneby, with 
the family good looks ivhich she kept into 
old age , with her perfect poise , her cleav 
intelligence , her unquenchable spirit, and 
her sense of fun . 

Perhaps her secret ivas that all her days 
she walked with God . 


THE CARELESS WALKER 

A cyclist has been awarded damages 
against .a pedestrian who knocked him 
off his machine by rushing across the 
road without looking. ' 

The man who caused the accident 
had just got out of his car into the road 
instead of on to the pavement, and 
the • cyclist was about to pass his 
stationary car. 

The C,N. calls attention to this case, 
as it is important that all should 
realise the duty of the pedestrian to 
share the responsibility of keeping the 
roads safe for all. The pedestrian cer¬ 
tainly has rights, but he 1 has duties too. 

THINGS SAID 

British mines are the safest in the 
world. Mine Inspector 

The world is on the threshold of a new 
and better era. Mr Henry Ford 

In 174 years we have not had a great 
Scottish poet. Mr Matthew. Anderson 

I only ask for four years; after that 
the nation can crucify me if it likes. 

Herr Hitler 

I believe our industrial depression is 
the strongest enemy of peace. 

Mr P. M. Oliver 

Public opinion is as much influenced 
by idle and irresponsible words as by the 
most carefully-thought-out statements. 

Mr Filson Young 

It was a young man who brought ail 
our troubles on us when he cracked his 
pistol at an archduke in 1914. 

St John Ervine 

Many of us have had dreams of flying ; 
can we dream what it is to have wings 
and be imprisoned in a cage ? 

Miss Dorothy Fisk 
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Chipping the Cliffs • Harvesting on the Ice • On Mount Everest 





A Big Shovel—On page 8 Is described a big new 
mechanical shovel being made In England. 
Here is a similar one at an American mine, 
with a car in the scoop to show its size. 


On Mount Everest—In the coming summer an expedition is to make another attempt to 
reach the summit of Mount Everest. An idea of the difficulty of the task is conveyed by 
this photograph of a camp-on the north flank of the world’s highest peak. 


Difficult Work—A new undercliff promenade is 
being made at Rottingdean, near Brighton, and 
these men are trimming away the face of the 
cliff while suspended by ropes. 



A Load of Timber—This splendid picture from a Gloucestershire road serves to remind us that 
there is still some work for which a team of horses is preferred to a motor-lorry. 


Harvesting on the Ice—The >men who cut the reeds in a lake near Berlin found that their work 
was made somewhat easier while the water was frozen. 
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THREE STUDENTS 
AND THEIR JOKE 

Nine Deputies Caught 
Napping 

IGNORANCE IN HIGH PLACES 

Three Paris students have been having 
the time of their lives at the expense of 
certain members of the French Chamber 
of Deputies. 

If their joke seems just a little cruel 
it must' be remembered that never in 
their wildest dreams could they have 
expected it to succeed as it did. 

They wrote a circular letter which 
they sent to 68 deputies, asking them to 
lend their sympathy and support to the 
cause of the oppressed inhabitants of 
Newfoundland and Guatemala. The 
letter stated that these two of the 44 
United States of North America were 
deprived of the rights enjoyed by the 
ether States. The two million Spaniards 
whose ancestors had settled in New¬ 
foundland when Cortes drove the native 
Incas from the land still spoke their 
mother tongue, but under difficulties ; 

. so did the Portuguese of Guatemala, 

. whose forebears conquered this province 
in 1456 under the leadership of Pedro of 
Tarent. : • 

In All Seriousness 

Incredible as it may seem, nine out 
of the 68 deputies replied in'all serious¬ 
ness. If they had the slightest inkling 
that there are 48 United States in 
America, that Newfoundland is British 
with only a few thousand inhabitants 
. who speak English, that Cojrtes never 
1 made any conquests outside Mexico, 

: and that the Incas lived in Peru ; that 
f there are no Portuguese in Guatemala, 
and that if there were they could not 
have got there under the guidance of 
Pedro of Tarent, this town being in 
Sicily and Pedro having died there half 
a century before America was dis¬ 
covered—if these deputies had any idea 
of all this—no sign of it appeared in 
their letters, each of which solemnly 
promised the writer’s moral support in 
the. sad case laid before them. 

Deepest Sympathy 

One letter (the name of its writer 
shall not be divulged by us), ran as 
follows : 

. I do not think ive have any business to 
advise another country on its internal 
affairs, but I must say I am surprised 
that a democratic country such as America 
. makes a difference in its treatment of its 
various States. I assure you of my 
deepest sympathy for Newfoundland and 
Guatemala ; I earnestly hope that their 
legitimate demands will be granted, and 
that they will before long attain the fullest 
possible equality with ■ the other 42 States 
of the great American Republic. 

And by such men, all too often, we 
are governed, in France and nearer 
home. We fear that our M.P.s have 
often no more knowledge than the men 
. and women who vote for them. 


THE LAUREL AND THE OLIVE 

From a leaf of laurel sent by Australia 
to the German people an olive-branch 
should spring. \ 1 ' 

It was sent to Berlin in a block of 
ice in recognition of German heroism. 
Nineteen years ago, on November 9,1914, 
the Australian cruiser Sydney drove the 
. German raider Em den ashore at North 
Keeling Island and destroyed her. 

, The raider held out to the last in 
spite of a terrible fire. , • . : 

Her commander, Von Muller, was 
allowed to keep his sword. 

But nineteen years ago it would have 
seemed as great a miracle as an olive 
springing from a laurel that such an act 
of generous friendship should befall as 
the sending of. this tribute. 

■ J So the world does move, and the 
laurel is the witness: 


Back to Elizabeth 

What You Can See For 
Half a Crown 

Until the end of March it will be 
possible,'for half a crown (or a shilling 
after six), to step back into the days of 
Queen Elizabeth/after passing through 
the doors of 22,, Grosvenor Place in 
London,. where’ an exhibition has 1 been 
arranged in aid of the Y.W.C.A. 

“ Elizabeth’s imperishable claim to 
greatness lies in her instinctive sym¬ 
pathy with her people (writes Mr 
Trevelyan). This heroic woman was her 
own Prime Minister in war and peace 
for 45 years, most of them fraught with 
danger both to the State and to her 
own much threatened life.” 

What was Queen Elizabeth like ? 
What were the people about her like ? 

Here is a chance to, see them all in 
beautiful portraits, which show also the 
fine embroidered dresses and doublets 
and stiff ruffs of the time. 

Here are peascod breastplates and 
inlaid halberds, the coins, groats, and 
angels they carried in a velvet pouch ; 
liere are a model of a Spanish galleon and 
the actual charter granted by Elizabeth 
to the East India Company of Merchant 
Adventurers, 

The Faerie Queen 

While these adventurers were roving 
the seas Edmund Spenser was writing his 
Faerie Queen, and a first edition in the 
exhibition reminds us of the culture and 
the beauty in these Elizabethan homes. 
Innumerable panels in tapestry must 
have been worked while the virginal, 
still in perfect playing condition, was 
tinkling out some romantic air. 

A copy of the Psalter of David has an 
inscription by Queen Elizabeth on the 
last page : 

No evoked legge, no blered eye, 

No part deformed out of kinde , 

Nor yet $0 ugly hdlfe can be 

As is the inward suspicious minde . 

Here is a pipe of Virginia maplewood 
which was smoked by Sir Walter 
Raleigh, and here an oak table at which 
he may have sat, with one of the magnifi¬ 
cent gilt tankards in front of him. 

A CYPRUS SPARROW 
Caught On Its Flight South 

A few weeks ago the Swedish Professor 
Lonnberg received a "letter from an 
unknown person in Cyprus informing 
him that the writer had caught on a 
limed stick a black-headed sparrow 
which bore on its leg a ring marked 
Riksmuseum C.3871. 

A glance at the museum’s books 
revealed that the bird had been marked 
in Sweden in August 1931. 

The discovery was of special interest 
•because up till now very little had been 
known of the movements of these birds 
after they leave the North for warmer 
climes. The fact that a member of the 
same species marked in Sopron, Hun¬ 
gary, was also reported as being caught 
in Cyprus seems to show that the island 
is a favourite resting-place for the black¬ 
headed sparrow on its flight South. 

The letter,, received by Professor 
Lonnberg further said that during 
two months of the year the natives of 
the island carry on a great trade in these 
birds, catching and selling them for 
threepence apiece. From the figures 
given it would appear that the number 
caught and sold every year is about 
64,000. One can only hope that some 
good angel will whisper to these poor 
little victims to choose Capri as a 
resting-place in future, for Capri is now a 
bird sanctuary, thanks to Axel Munthe 
and Signor Mussolini, . 


THIS MACHINE AGE 

In the past 15 years the. value of 
agricultural machinery used in Australia 
has trebled. It is now worth 36 million 
pounds. 

This increase has enabled farmers and 
pastoralists to work 16 million acres 
more land with .50,000 fewer workers. 


Merciful 

John Galsworthy 

The Man Who Loved 
the Failure 

The world lost something more than 
a novelist and a playwright when John 
Galsworthy died. It lost one of those 
Arthurian knights who were pledged 
To ride abroad redressing human wrongs. 

• As a novelist his powers of observing 
and creating character were turned to 
delineating the life, the thoughts, the 
virtues, the failings, and the prejudices 
of the English middle-class. As a 
canvas on which to paint them he chose 
a typical, middle-class family of Vic¬ 
torian days, the Forsytes, and through¬ 
out his life followed their career and 
development to the second generation 
and the beginning of the third. 

One can almost think of his life as 
interwoven with theirs, so closely did he 
record everything that happened to 
them, beginning with Soames Forsyte 
as the V man of property ” and .ending, 
thirty years Qr more, after, with the 
pitiful story of Fleur* his daughter. 
In this long Forsyte Saga, as it is called, 
we can trace the development of Gals¬ 
worthy’s own compassion for the weak¬ 
nesses and failures of the people he 
created in his books. 

Sympathy For the Weaker Side 

Such compassion was the keynote 
of all he wrote and felt. It appears in 
his plays, which moved audiences 
smaller than those which read his novels, 
but stirred them to a deeper emotion. 
It was sometimes a wrathful compassion, 
as in The Silver Box, his first play, 
when he was stirred by the unequal 
justice of the law; but it was always 
given to the weaker side. 

He could feel for the escaped prisoner ; 
he held a brief for any victim of a 
passing weakness ; he was on the side 
of the downtrodden', even when the 
downtrodden rose in impotent fury. 
The names of some of his plays, Justice, 
Strife, Loyalties, are an indication of the 
irony, not bitter, but sad, with which 
he laid bare the cruelties and weaknesses 
of our social and economic system and 
forced his hearers to ponder on them. 

Mercy and Compassion 

He hated intolerance; he loved 
animals. We might say that he loved 
the distressed more. But always be¬ 
neath his determination as a writer to 
hold the. balance equal in his plays 
between master and man, between the 
old and the new, between authority 
and weakness, lay a passionate sym¬ 
pathy with humanity. 

In thinking of him we recall the 
epitaph on Martin Elginbrod. 

Here lie /, Martin Elginbrod , 

Hae mercy on my soul, Lord God , 

As I would do were I Lord God 

And you were Martin Elginbrod. 

In all his life he stood for mercy and 
compassion. He was not' unjust or 
without admiration for the .strong and 
the fine. But his heart was with the 
weak, the failure, and the. downtrodden. 


HARD TIMES 

Hard times in Poland are forcing the 
farmer’s to sell their livestock at what 
are losing prices. 

* Especially are • they compelled, for 
lack of fodder, to get rid of their horses 
at any cost. • 

News comes from one district of a 
horse having been sold for a little over 
two shillings, and in another place one 
was given in exchange for a man’s cap. 
Sometimes horses which their owners 
have failed to get off their hands are left 
standing in the market-place for anyone 
who chooses to pick up. 

We read at the same time that one- 
third of Poland’s new Budget is for 1 war.. 


THE SPOKEN WORD 

Speech Mightier Than 
the Pen 

THE GRAMOPHONE AMONG 
THE MINERS 

At Wyndham Colliery in South 
Wales they have a new safety device. 
It is simply a gramophone. 

The manager found that no one 
bothered about printed warnings,*so he 
got some special gramophone records 
made, and fitted up a loud-speaker. 
Now when miners gather at the pithead 
ready to descend a loud voice reminds 
them of the dangers to be avoided. * 

** Hullo 1 ” it says. ” Manager calling j 
Safety first. Search your pockets for 
matches before you go down the pit. 
Take care of your safety lamps. Don’t go 
in front of the trams where the gradient 
is over three inches in a yard-” 

And so on. But the voice‘is not 
concerned with the miners alone. 

" Take care of the horses,” it com¬ 
mands. " Don’t abuse them. Treat them 
kindly. Take your horses safely to th.e 
stables at the end of the shift. Cases of 
ill-treatment will be severely dealt with.” 

Fewer Accidents 

Yes, it is bad enough for the poor 
beasts to be shut up for ever, away 
from the . fresh air and the daylight, 
without adding any kicks and cuffs. 
One day we hope that machinery, will 
replace the pit ponies. 

Different records are played on alter¬ 
nate days. Already the number of 
small accidents. in the mine has been 
reduced. It is quite clear that men pay 
more attention to the spoken word than 
to the printed one. 

Mr Llewellyn Roberts, manager of 
Wyndham Colliery, is to be congratu¬ 
lated on having thought of this new 
way of warning men, and it is to be 
hoped other collieries will follow his lead. 

FOLLOWING THE KING 
C.N. Passes On a Good Idea 
OPENING A BRIDGE WITH 
A PEN 

We were much impressed when the 
King severed the cord across new Lam¬ 
beth Bridge by merely pressing his gold 
pen on an electric switch. 

Now we hear that another bridge, 
this time across the Earth in New 
Zealand, has been formally opened in 
the same way, and all through the C.N. 

This we learn in a friendly letter from 
the head of the engineering firm re¬ 
sponsible. He was reading his daughter’s 
C.N. (as we have caught so many fathers 
doing) when he came across our account 
and decided that when the Prime 
Minister stood on the. splendid new 
bridge over the Mangatainoka River at 
Pahiatua he should open it with his pen 
as the King opened the new bridge over 
the River Thames. 

And so it was. 

. Our friend’s daughter (who also, we 
gather, has learned something from the 
C.N. when her father gave her a chance) 
herself presented the Prime. Minister 
with a gold pen for the purpose and made 
a speech in which she hoped that the 
pen would not only be used to sever the 
barrier impeding the free flow of goods 
and traffic from one side of the river to 
the other, but also for aiding free inter¬ 
course between New Zealand and the 
other countries of the world. 

We hope it will, and we congratulate 
our little lady on a capital little speech, 

A WORD FROM A LADY 

I think digging up a fox which has 
gone to earth is cruel, stupid, and un¬ 
sporting. It is cruel because it prolongs 
pain ; it is stupid, as a fast fox may 
give the field another good run ; and it 
is unsporting, as it does not give a fox 
the fair chance of escape which is what 
hunting men have always claimed for it. 

Lady Oxford 
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Picture-News and Time Map Showing Events.all over the World 



A LONG TREK 
Mort than 2000 reindeer have 
just arrived in Canadian territory, 
having been driven from Western 
Alaska Their trek began in 
1929. and they are to restock 
the lands of the Mackenzie delta. 


. 1 . 


CAVE OF BEARS 
In a prehistoric cave discovered 
at Olsea in Slovenia have been 
found the bones of a thousand 
bears and other remains believed 
to be 10,000 years old. 


ICE-BREAKER TO THE RESCUE 
The ice-breaker Krassin has 
been trying to force a way 
through to Nova Zembla with 
supplies, a food scarcity there 
having been reported. Ice forced 
smaller vessels to turn back.* 


NORTH SEA GRAMPUSES 
Grampuses have been 
encountered lately in the 
North Sea off Whitby. 
This fierce dolphin, 
which abounds in North 
Atlantic waters and par* 
ticularly off the coasts 
of Greenland, will attack 
whales. 


TlWnTM 



FIGHTING MALARIA 
It is proposed to stock 
with goldfish, which 
would devour larvae of 
malaria-carrying mos¬ 
quitoes, lakes and pools 
formed in Tunis as 
result of last summer’s 
heavy floods. 


TOWN TO DISAPPEAR 
Caleta Coloso in Chile, formerly 
a prosperous nitrate port, is 
being demolished. Salved mate¬ 
rial will be taken to Central 
Chile, where there is a shortage 
of imported goods. 


WAR ON THE LOCUST 
A scientist from the Imperial 
Institute of Entomology is in 
Northern Rhodesia searching for 
locust breeding-grounds. The 
pest has already been studied in 
the Sudan and in Uganda. 


FLYING DOCTORS 
In the interior of Australia an 
aerial medical service answers 
wireless calls for help. Pedal- 
operated generators supply 
power for the transmitters on 
some isolated homesteads. 


IS THE ARMY GROWING 
POORER ? 

Terrible Revelations of 
Physique 

Our new Adjutant-General of the 
Forces, Sir Cecil Romer, has just made 
some serious revelations as to the new 
recruits offering themselves for the army. 

He says that 575 out of every 1000 
recruits offering themselves were re¬ 
jected as too weak to be trained for 
marching and firing. 

Three out of every four of the can¬ 
didates took nearly eight minutes to 
run a mile, and were unable to jump 
more than three feet high. 

More extraordinary still, it was found 
that one in five could not write an in¬ 
telligent letter and that five per cent 
were unable to read or write. 

We can add to these criticisms that 
in the circumstances the army is com¬ 
pelled to accept recruits who are far 
from satisfactory. In judging this 
matter it has, of course, to be remem¬ 
bered that the army has been very un¬ 
popular since the war, and it is difficult 
to get recruits frpm other than the 
poorest and weakest of the population. 
The unemployment benefit, small as it 
is, saves men from offering themselves 
to a life that they do not care to adopt. 

SWIFT AND SPEED 

By a curious coincidence it was .before 
Mr Justice Swift that a witness was 
complaining about speed the other day. 

He had been in Barnet Hospital, and 
said that out of 17 men in the ward 13 
were motor-cyclist casualties, . 11 The 
great topic of conversation . was the 
speeds they could do,” he said. 

The judge replied that when they 
came before him it was different. The 
great topic of conversation then was 
how slowly they were going. 

In four recent weeks more than 
5000 people died in England and Wales 
from influenza. 


SISTER-SCHOOLS 
Hot Meals For the Hungry 

Czecho-Slovakia started it, and now 
Yugo-Slavia has followed suit. 

A school where none of the pupils is 
actually suffering for the want of food, 
clothing, and school supplies adopts a 
sister-school in a poor district and 
undertakes to help it secure those things 
it needs most. The idea, perfected by the 
Czecho-Slovak Junior Red Cross ten 
years ago, has been a veritable life-saver 
for many of the poor schools of the 
famine-stricken regions of Ruthenia; 
and now word comes from the children 
of a primary school in Vrbitza, Yugo¬ 
slavia, which shows how much good it 
has done in their village. 

“ Our school canteen has begun its 
work,” they write. “It was opened with 
the help of our sister-school at Bavan- 
ishte. All the children are fed at the 
canteen. Our parents gave us 25 planks 
of wood/out of which we made tables 
and benches for our dining-room. The 
girls do the work in the kitchen. 

“ Before our canteen was established 20 
of the children could not come to school. 
Now they are all there every day.” 


FROM PARIS TO BERLIN 
Kind Hearts All the Way . 

In one of the very poorest districts in 
the north of Berlin, where families live 
crowded in wooden huts “ like glorified 
taolsheds/’ a good example of inter¬ 
national friendship is being set. 

In a hall, lent by the local authorities, 
fifty of the poorest children in the 
neighbourhood are given every day a 
good dinner, are helped with their home 
lessons in the afternoon, allowed to play 
in warmth and comfort, and then given 
supper before they go home to bed. 

The kind people who do this are 
young French Quakers, who left their 
homes in Paris to do this good work 
through the winter. They collected 
money in France before they started, 
and now the scheme is well under way. 


LIFELIKE PICTURES 
Bind Them in the C.N. Album 

Are you placing your pages of .Life¬ 
like Pictures in the self-binder album as 
they appear each week ? . > 

Two more pages are given with this 
week’s C.N. and more, are to follow. The 
pictures have ' been brought together 
from many parts of the world, and when 
the collection is complete you will have 
a unique picture-book, in which every 
illustration can be seen with lifelike 
effect. That is, of course, when they are 
viewed through the Magic Spectacles 
which were given with the C.N. for 
February 4. New readers can obtain 
back numbers of the paper from their 
newsagents. 

We would remincl readers of the import¬ 
ance of keeping the spectacles clean 
and free from finger-marks, as the 
pictures can only be seen at their best 
through the unsoiled eyepieces. 

More Lifelike Pictures next week 


WHERE CHARLES STUART 
SAW HIS CHILDREN 

It is good to learn that, although the 
Reading Town Council have just decided 
to demolish the historic Caversham 
Court, they intend to preserve the 16th- 
century oak* staircase and the medieval 
summer-house. 

Actually the old house was destroyed 
by fire in 1850, but it was immediately 
rebuilt. 

It was to Caversham Court that Charles 
Stuart went to visit his children when a 
prisoner at Windsor. General Fairfax 
arranged the visit, and Clarendon says 
the time with his children “ was the 
greatest satisfaction the king could 
have.” A few years later Evelyn visited 
Caversham Court and lamented that the 
house was all in ruins and, what was 
worse for the tree-lover, the “goodly 
woods were felled by the rebels.” 


148 TIMES OUT WITH 
THE LIFEBOAT 
Doubly a Hero 

They have 1 just given Coxswain 
Henry Blogg some more medals. 

But what are medals to him ? He 
is the only living man who has twice 
received the gold medal of the Lifeboat 
Service. The gold medal is the Y.C. of 
the lifeboat, and he is doubly a hero. 

Lately he has been presented with’ the 
silver medal of the Lifeboat Service for 
the rescue of 30 men from the wreck 
of an Italian steamer, the Monte Nivoso, 
last autumn. 

But that was not all. The coxswain 
found that the rescued men had left a 
dog on the wreck, so he went back to 
save it. That is why the Canine Defence 
League has added another silver medal 
to his* collection. 

He has been coxswain of Cromer 
Lifeboat for 24 years, and has gone to 
the rescue of ships in distress 148 times. 
Heroism has become a habit with him, 
a matter of course, and nothing to make 
a fuss about. But those of us who do 
not belong to the service cannot see 
Coxswain Blogg’s record as he sees it, 
and we persist in thinking him a hero 
twice over. 


THREE YE ARS TO GO 
B-P’s Good Idea 

The Chief Scout has only three years 
to go. t 

That is what he tells himself. He was 
giving the'second Alfred Fripp lecture 
on Happiness and Success at University 
College when he said this to his hearers : 

“I have habitually given myself 
three more years to go, and that makes 
me hurry up and get things done and get 
all the enjoyment I can out of life, 
because in three years it might be too 
late. That is a very good incentive, 
because some day it will come true.” 

Like most of B-P’s ideas it is a good 
one, and we pass it on. 
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Shakespeare 

The issuing by the C.N. of the biggest 
printing order ever known for a fine quality 
edition of Shakespeare is an event of no small 
interest in the history of books. 

\What are we to say of the 

vv undying appeal of Shake¬ 
speare to the popular • mind ? 
No other man has equalled him in 
the power to interest mankind. 

We may divide his work into 
four great phases and two great 
periods : there were twelve years 
of gaiety and romance, and 
twelve years of strength and 
peace ; and from the beginning to 
the end Shakespeare was growing 
in power and moving nearer to 
perfection. He laic] down his 
work before his genius began to 
fail. He had begun to feel that 
we are such stuff as dreams are 
■ made of, but his strength was not 
failing ; he was still like Moses 
when they laid him in the land of 
Moab.: his eye was not dimmed, 
nor his-natural force abated. 

If we ask ourselves the secret 
of Shakespeare we are asking a 
question that all men ask in vain. 
We can only take .the words of 
another, poet and say that he 
bore unquenched for fifty years 
a spark of the eternal God. What 
is genius if it is not that ? How 
is it that a Warwickshire lad 
could walk to London, struggle a 
little while as an actor, and then 
sit down to produce the greatest 
piece of work that has ever come 
from the brain of a single man ? 
What is that power that makes us 
laugh and cry across the centuries? 
From what fathomless recesses of 
the brain comes such a mighty 
host of t characters as j move 
across this stage that Shakespeare 
gave the world ? 

In that wondrous way he has 
Shakespeare comes into the life 
of every thinking man. Michael 
Angelo has given us statues that 
will crumble ; Holbein and Rem¬ 
brandt and Van Dyck have given 
us pictures in colours that will 
fade; but Shakespeare, is the 
greatest artist of them all, for he 
has given us images in words that 
are stronger than marble, visions 
that Time itself will not destroy. 
Time will roll on, but who can 
imagine a generation that will 
not think sometimes of Duncan 
in his grave ; of Mark Antony’s 
Imperious Caesar, dost' thou lie so low, 

Are all thy conquests, glories, triumphs, spoils, 
Shrunk.to this little measure? 

of Laertes at Ophelia's grave, 
crying to the churlish priest: 

Lay her i* the earth, 

And from her fair and unpolluted flesh 
May violets spring ! I tell thee, churlish priest, 
A ministering’ angel shall my sister be 
When thou liest howling. 

After God, said a famous 
Frenchman, Shakespeare has 
created most, and if we measure 
a man’s work by its influence on 
other men it must be true. 
Shakespeare goes through the 
centuries with the winds and the 
trees and the babbling brooks, 
and men will not tire of him. 


How to Write 

Jt happens that there has come out 
of the office of the C.N. an 
encyclopedia of which there are more' 
copies in existence ,than of any other 
encyclopedia in the world, and it hap¬ 
pens also that we have often been asked 
: what ago of readers it is written for. 

We have never been quite able to 
answer this question, but we feel that 
no better answer to it could be given 
than these words from The Times 
on the writing of John Galsworthy: 

He wrote clean , sound , straightforward 
English which offers no difficulties to 
the simplest reader and nothing hut 
pleasure to the finer judges of prose. 

Those who write for young or old 
need think nothing of age if they 
will hear these words in mind. 

..... V ® 

The Happy Maid 

T IIK , other day a maid who had 
worked faithfully for her mistress 
heard that she had been left a really 
comfortable little settlement. 

She has £100 a year, a cottage for 
as long as she lives, some furniture 
to put in it, and some fowls from the 
lady’s poultry yard to start her own 
chicken run. 

That was really sensible and nice, 
and a very pleasant action % on the 
part of the lady. To have a home 
of . one’s own and two pounds a week, 
a garden, plenty of eggs and the fun 
of rearing chicks—what could anyone 
want more ? 

’...©. 

Mother 

^iien a poor East End mother died 
of pneumonia the other day the 
doctor who was summoned to the 
inquest said that she might have re¬ 
covered had she not been half-starved. 

She had gone without herself so that 
her children should have enough to eat. 

The coroner’s jury, called on to 
say wiiy she died, said that her 
death was from natural causes. So 
natural it is that a mother should 
give her life for her children. Let it 
be remembered that in the view of 
the world it is natural that Mother, 
the best friend we have, should be 
ready to die for us. . 

.© 

Wanted 

^Jotiiing seems impossible in this 
Age of Wonder, so that perhaps' 
it is worth while to pass on the little 
request of a Berber chieftain, of 
whom a Tangiers correspondent writes 
to The Times.' 

The chieftain has installed a wireless 
set in his castle in the Atlas Mountains, 
and all he wants is a small device which 
he understands can easily be obtained. 

He is anxious to know where he can 
obtain one of those small and in¬ 
expensive machines , to he affixed to the 
loud-speaker , which interprets into 
Arabic all air communications that are re¬ 
ceived from abroad in foreign languages. 


Qnce more a film has risen to the 
occasion. Imperial Rome is the 
theme. At the Sign of the Cross the 
Christians are thrown to the lions. 

Romans flit .across the screen. 
Gladiators fall in the arena, the 
Prefect’s chariot crashes along the 
Roman streets. The -Prefect lashes 
the mob. 

Over all this Nero smiles and 
smiles, as well he may, for no expense 
has been spared. £ 100,000 has prob¬ 
ably been spent to get the local 
colour. And the Empress in the 
midst of it says Let's go see ! 

So we fear that in spite of all this 
luxury and extravagance she comes 
from Hollywood, after all. 

But is there, in all the worlds there 
are, any inanity to equal the inanity 
of the men who make the films ? 

© 

Tip-Cat 

gcoTTisii housewives can make things go 
a long way. But they have to pay 
the postage. 

□ 

A laundress says she doesn't like holi¬ 
days. She still pegs away. 

□ 

American claims to have discovered 
another moon. Perhaps somebody 
has put him up to it. 

□ 

have always liked the five-day week, 
but perhaps the five-day week-end 
would be more 
popular. 

0 

A new eye hos¬ 
pital is to be 
built in London. 
It will require 
a good site. 

. 0 ’ 

M R F o R D is 
recovering 
his health. This 
is the first time 
he has had to go 
back to the shop 
for repairs. 

, 0 . 

A young Lon¬ 
don man is 
reported to have taken up a post in 
Russia. In self-defence ? . 

' 0 

An income-tax office lias been 
closed owing to influenza. Peter 
Puck. regrets that this is all he has left 
to give. 

• * ' ‘ 0 

go poor little Japan has now been 
attacked by the Great Wall of China! 

© ' ? 

The Broadcaster 

C.N . Calling the World 

Jnstead of 'flowers for John Gals¬ 
worthy’s funeral his friends were 
asked to send a little money to the 
unemployed. 

A nurse has just died after being 
45 years in one family. 

A war tank belonging to Bridling¬ 
ton has been broken up. 

JUST AN IDEA 
Power’is ever present for those who 
know that Love is ever at hand . 


Puffing Billy 

Will the train come again into its own > 
A daily paper 

A cross the land of Britain wind, 
. Through valley, coombe, 
and fen, 

Beside the sea, around the dales, 
Ten thousand thousand ancient 
rails, 

Like great steel arms of God, to 
bind 

Man with his fellow-men. 

J\Jore ancient still the long 
. - white road 

When on the king’s highway 
On horse or foot across the down 
Man went from town to little town, 
Bearing his pack or market load 
Before steam’s ardent day. 

But now the patient railroads wait 
For man to come again. 

Out of all knowing roads advance; 
They have foreswprn their past 
romance, 

And—urgent, steaming at the 
gate, 

Shunts the old faithful train. 

Marjorie Wilson 

\ © 

Spring Clean 

By Our Country Girl 

Uere comes the sunshine, 

A * Here come the thrushes, 
Here come the jonquils, 

Bring out your brushes ; . 
Bring out your buckets, 
Beeswax, and brooms ; 

Time to spring clean when 
The apple tree blooms 

Like the old womai. 

Flying so high, 

Sweep all the cobwebs 
Out of the sky ; 

Sweep away worry, 

Wash away gloom ; 

Time to spring clean when 
Anemones bloom. 

Turn out the attic, 

Lumber is there ; 

Fusty old notions 
Needing the air ; 

Let every spirit 
(Just like a room) 
fehine and smell sweet now 
The cuckoo-flowers bloom. 

© 

Michael Angelo’s Prayer 

The prayers I make will then be sweet 
indeed 

1 f Thou the spirit give by which 1 pray; 
My unassisted heart is barren clay, 
That of its native self can nothing feed: 
Of good and pious works Thou art the 
seed 

That quickens only where Thou say’st 
it may; 

Unless Thou show to us Thine own true 
way 

No man can find it. Father! Thou 
must lead. 

Do Thou, then, breathe those thoughts 
into my mind 

By which such virtue may in me be bred 
That in Thy holy footsteps I may tread; 
The fetters of my tongue do Thou un¬ 
bind, 

That 1 may have the power to sing of 
Thee, 

And sound Thy praises everlastingly. 

Translated by Wordsworth 
© 

Blessed are the peacemakers; for 
they shall be called the children of God. 

Jesus 


Peter Puck 
Wants To Know 



If furniture- 
removers are 
shifty fellows 
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A DEED FOR POETS 
TO SING ABOUT 

THE GALLANT MEN OF 
PETERHEAD 

What Happened When We 
Were Sleeping in Our Beds 

LIFEBOAT THROWN ON A DECK 

While we were sleeping soundly on the 
night of January 18, this is what was 
happening in the sea off Scotston Head, the 
most easterly point of Scotland. 

A boat was dashed on to the roclcs, 
and less than twenty minutes after her 
signals of distress were noticed the 
Peterhead lifeboat and the Life-Saving 
Company were on their way to help. 

The lifeboat, under Coxswain John 
Strachan, met her first trouble when a 
huge wave smashed some of her deck 
gear against the electric lighting instal¬ 
lation and left the crew with no light of 
any kind. The boat went on about a 
mile north of the wreck and then 
slowly steamed down until just outside. 

A Crashing Broadside 

Knowing Scotston Head well, the 
Cox closed in a little and then dropped 
anchor. • Waiting for each roll as it 
came, he cautiously drew in to within 
a boat’s length of the stranded vessel ; 
and then came ■ a second misfortune, 
nearly.ending in disaster. 

The surf was very heavy even for this 
part of the coast, and suddenly the Cox 
first heard, then saw, a tremendous wave 
approaching the lifeboat. He cried out 
to the crew, who were preparing lines 
to throw on board the Struan and the 
next moment he was himself washed 
overboard by a crashing broadside. He 
hung for an instant on the wire guard 
rope, and then back came the wave 
from striking the Struan ' and washed 
him aboard again. The engineer was 
caught in the well under the tealcwood 
canopy, and at first thought that he, too, 
had been washed oyerboard. 

Jumping For Their Lives 

As soon as the lifeboat could clear 
itself of water the Cox decided to try to 
get near enough for'the Struan crew to 
jump for their lives.. After several un¬ 
successful attempts he at last succeeded, 
and seven landed in the lifeboat. 

But others were still on board, the 
tide was rising, and the swelling surf 
made it almost impossible to keep the 
lifeboat in position; but at last the 
lines were again got on the Struan, and 
the lifeboat pulled close enough to allow 
the cook and the skipper to jump. As 
they landed in the boat a breaker came 
so swiftly that there was no time to haul 
out from the Struan’s side, with the 
result that the boat.was lifted bodily on 
to the deck of the trawler and damaged- 
against her wheelhouse. But again the 
backwash of the wave saved them, rolling 
them clear of the trawler’s side. 

Like an Endless Night 

Now they had rescued all the crew, 
and began to work their way from among 
the rocks to where their anchor lay on 
the edge of the deep water. Here it was 
found to be so firmly embedded by the 
fierce pull of the lifeboat that it was all 
the crew could do to clear it. 

Clear at last, they made for- Peter¬ 
head, and the crew of the Struan were 
saved, after what must have seemed like 
an endless night. Yet all this was done 
in less than four hours, and the whole 
of this gallant story received four lines 
in the daily papers ! No room at all 
had the papers for the thrilling fact that 
the Peterhead Life-Saving Company 
dragged their apparatus a mile and a half 
through bogs and dunes in this terrific 
storm, in the hope of being able to rescue 
the crew by breeches buoy if other 
means failed. 

Surely it cannot be the degenerate 
world some would have us believe, with 
men still among us who are such stuff 
as these great deeds are made of. 


The Last of 

T he last ’and largest ot the famous 
elms, so long the pride and orna¬ 
ment of Geneva, has suffered seriously 
in the terrible wind from the Juras 
during the recent Arctic weather. 

One day at the end of January 
ominous sounds of cracking were heard, 
and workmen hurriedly barricaded all 
the entrances to the ancient Place du 
Bourg-de-Four, where the last of the 
giants stood rocking. The ends of the 
biggest branches were lopped off, while a 
mighty support was raised to help the 


A generous donor has just given a 
penny, to the British Museum. 
This sounds curious, but the value of 
the gift depends upon the penny. 

The . story runs that about 1850 a. 
little squadron, one . of 39 expeditions 
of the kind, between 1847 and 1857, set 
out to ascertain the fate of the expedi¬ 
tion of Sir John Franklin which on 
May 19, 1845, had sailed with the idea 
of discovering the North-West Passage. 

One of these relief ships was com¬ 
manded by Captain Penny, a regular old 
sea-dog, who had spent many years in 
the whale fisheries of the Arctic. 


GENEVA’S ELMS 

old tree in its battle with the wind. It 
is still standing, 180 years old and 13 
feet round the base, but its glory has 
departed, like its fellows, which were to 
be seen in all the old prints of Geneva, 
The last of these companions fell with 
a mighty crash last summer. 

. •No one attending the League has 
failed to wander up to Geneva’s oldest 
square on top of the hill overlooking the 
harbour, but now it is bereft of the 
glory of its trees, and one more link in 
the chain of time has snapped. 


Penny landed at Beechy Island, 
where he found traces of the first winter 
quarters of the ill-fated expedition. 
Thence he followed the course of the 
Wellington Channel by dog-slcdge. As 
he went along he erected cairns to show 
where he had been and to help him on 
his return. Then, as he had no visiting 
cards in his pocket, he left a penny as a 
token that he had passed that way. 

It is one of these pennies, found only 
last summer by a, scientific* expedition, 
which has been given to the British 
Museum. In spite of eighty years in 
the Arctic, it shoots no trace of rust. 


GOVERNMENT AMONG 
THE SPOILERS 

RUINING THE SKYLINE 
OF THE MALL 

Architects Who Cannot See 
the Wood For the Tree 

BEHIND THE TIMES 

In an official statement issued by the 
Minister of Agriculture the Government 
has refused to do anything to put right 
its amazing blunder in spoiling the sky* 
line of the Mall formed by Carlton House 
Terrace and Gardens; 

The Government is content that the. 
view | from the royal palace and the 
people’s park should be ruined by an 
incongruity which no private individual 
would allow in his garden, and no self- * 
respecting country should allow on 
property under its control. 

It appears to us as one more evidence. 
that a Government calling itself National 
is the least national of all the Govern¬ 
ments we ever had in this country. 

Absurd Officialism 

What the Government must do now, 
and that quickly, is surely to place all 
land imd buildings for which it is in any 
way | responsible under one Minister, 
who should be compelled to abide by the 
decision of a responsible body like the 
Royal Fine Art Commission. 

The last sentence in the Government’s 
statement. must rank among the most 
absurd officialisms that an intelligent 
public has ever been expected to accept. 
It not only begs the whole question but 
has just that touch of superiority which 
is much too characteristic of bureaucrats 
and autocrats. After informing the. 
publit that the Commissioners of Crown 
Lands have taken no decision whatever 
concerning the future of the Carlton 
House Terrace site, and lamenting the 
loss of Crown revenue from the houses 
being: unlet, they publish this sentence : * 

Notwithstanding these considerations 
the Commissioners of Crown Lands do not 
propose to lake any further action in 
regard to the development of Carlton House 
Terrace until public opinion has had time 
and opportunity to express itself and these 
opinions have been fully considered. 

Spoiled For a Generation 

OrJ let us say, now that the evil has 
begun they will consider public opinion 
next time. 

After this most people will sincerely 
hope that the Fine Art Commission will 
be allowed to become an effective and 
decisive body. We fear the individual 
architect has been proved untrustworthy 
in these matters ; it is a very distin¬ 
guished architect who has by his design 
spoiled this part of London for. a whole 
generation. The trouble is that the 
architect today is seriously afflicted with 
myopia, being unable to see the wood for 
his pot tree, or to understand that the 
wliolci is greater than the part. 

A Muddled Medley 

- The Royal Academy has a Hanging 
Comihittee. What arc its functions ? 
One of them is to make certain that one 
man’s work does not kill the beauty of 
his brother artist’s work on the walls, 
but Father that‘it should enhance it. 
Do our architects consider this ? They 
do not. Lo.olc at the muddled medley of 
the good - buildings on the site of St 
Martin’s-le-Grand and see what has 
happened. Even Sir Edwin Lutyens 
himself placed his magnificent Seamen’s 
Peace Memorial on Tower Hill in such a 
way that its arch looked on to an ugly 
building with a staring advertisement on 
its roof; and it was not until the C.N. 
pointed this out to the. Underground 
Railway that the offence was removed. 

With a few honourable exceptions our 
architects do not consider the public 
appearance of the streets for which, they 
design.their buildings, and they are now 
far behind enlightened public ’opinion 
in this matter. 


LONDON’S COUNTY HALL COMPLETE 



London's County Hall, one of the capital’s finest buildings, Is now complete, the new section 
of the east wing having been opened recently. The lower picture shows the library. 


A PENNY FOR THE BRITISH MUSEUM 
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MAORIS BECOMING 
FARMERS 

Another Good Step in 
• .New Zealand 

Nowhere have the British settlers, 
succeeded .in winning ; the friendship of 
a native race more completely than in 
New Zealand. r . . ....... . 

The brown-skinned Maoris, who occu-, 
pied New - Zealand . from ■ the time* of 
Alfred until white men settled there 
about ioo years ago, enjoy all the rights 
of British citi zeiis. * Tliey - can; vote at 
elections, they must< send their children, 
to the free ‘ schools provided/-. by r .the 
Government, and ~ they . obey ' the same 
laws, as .white men. ’ \L/‘/ 

All Maoris now 'speak English, 
although they prefer tb speak their own 
language among themselves,. They all 
wear the same clothes as the white nieri. 

: Now tlie Maoris are learning to be 
farmers, keeping cows arid sending 
cream to their own dairy factory. Seven 
years ago there were 58 Maori farmers 
supplying the factory with cream, and 
the factory made only 61 tons of butter 
the first year. Now there are 249 
suppliers, and 460 tons of butter were 
made,last year., y ;; ' ; J . " 

RED RIDING HOOD VILLAGE 

: ..Who would . not be in Blagdon now 
thdt- winter's there ? That is to say, 
provided one. is a little girl and lives on 
the estate of the lady of the manor, . 

For, if one is and does, one, can count, 
on having a red cloak exactly like Little 
Red* Riding Hood’s. The daughter of 
every man working on this lady's estate 
gets just such a scarlet-hooded cloak 
when she is old enough to go to . school, 
with a new one. each winter till she is 
old enough to leave.' .. 

. It is delightful to come across a group 
of rosy-cheeked girls setting- off to 
school all dressed alike with their crimson 
hoods pulled snugly over their heads. 
.At times as many as fifty Little Red 
Riding Hoods have been seen trotting 
along to the village school. . ‘ ."/. 

But those readers who would like to 
qualify for a red cloak must not go to 
the Blagdon in Somerset, or the one in 
Devon, or the one in Dorset. It-is up 
tb Northumberland that .they must go, 
where'winter is winter, and only a red 
cloak will keep it out. 

INSECTS TO SAVE AN OAK 

■Three, fine oak trees which for 60 years 
had' thrived in York Terrace, New 
Plymouth, .a big town in the .North 
Island of New Zealand, have lately been 
attacked by a pest known as the oak 
scale, and have died. 

This has alarmed lovers of old trees, 
and they decided they, must save a very 
fine oak which had become a landmark 
and;was growing in the churchyard of 
St Mary’s, the oldest church in this 
90-year-old town. . 

They sent for help to the Cawthron 
Institute, where New Zealand scientists 
study plants and insects,; and the 
scientists have sent to New Plymouth 
some parasites .with a,long Latin name 
which they are sure will drive the oak 
scale away from the.old oak;,- - 

The parasites were packed in’a special 
container which has been fastened- to 
the tree, and it is hoped the insects'will 
in due course destroy the scale.- : r - 

ALL SOULS WITH ONE 
EXCEPTION 

The story comes from the United 
States of the colour-bar against Negroes 
being applied in a Christian church. 

The church in question is in New York 
City, in Harlem, where’ the Rector of 
All Souls desires to admit Negroes, but 
a majority of the vestrymen object. 

All Souls, in their opinion, does not 
include the souls of black men, and 
they have taken the matter to a court 
of law. 


What Three Countries 
Can Do Together 

It is a German lady . who .writes to us 
to point out how successful the common 
work, of England, France; and Germany 
can be. V ' • / -■ 

She chooses a splendid example to 
prove her point:. none other than the 
inspiring building of Buckfast Abbey in 
Devon,,..finished., last:, summer by the 
monks - after 26 years. of hard work. - 
It appears that though Abbot Vonier, 
who first thought of this great rebuilding,, 
has a French name, he was born in 
Germany, and .several of the builder 
monks are also Germans. This little 
compiany of Benedictine ,;monks came 
originally from France, - so that, with 
England as the site of their dream, 
fulfilled, the three countries are united. 

We like to think that the traditional 
hatchet lies buried deep beneath Buck- 
fast Abbey foundations.. 

A BOTTLE ON THE BEACH 

A C.N. boy of 13 was walking along 
the beach at Bournemouth when he 
saw a bottle at his feet and picked it up. 
It was securely sealed, and inside was 
a printed notice in three languages which 
told him to break the bottle. It was half 
full of dry sand to niake the bottle float 
upright, and there were other papers. 
He toeik the bottle to a beach official, 
who broke it for him; 

It contained a postcard to be sent to 
the International - Fisheries Association 
at an address in London, and the card 
was numbered. The finder was asked to 
post the card; and a reward of a shilling 
was promised. , 

The three languages were English, 
-French; and what was taken to be 
Dutch. There.was ho information about 
where the bottle was put into the sea 
in the first place. The boy unfortunately 
left the whole thing in the hands of the 
beach official. When he came to talk 
about it afterwards he would have liked 
to have followed it up himself. He will 
do so next time ; but this may not be 
until he is a very old man. 


THAT OLD ENEMY 
RHEUMATISM 

Our damp climate, which gives us so 
much verdant beauty, lias one drawback 
in that it seems to make rheumatism a 
national disease afflicting millions. 

We therefore welcome such institu¬ 
tions .as the Clinic for Rheumatism at 
Regent’s Park, London, which is doing 
so much splendid, work. 

Last year there were 90,000 attend¬ 
ances, and roundly half of the cases have 
been either relieved or cured. The great 
object of the clinic is to assist working¬ 
men and women without interfering 
with their capacity as wage-earners. It 
has been found possible to help a large 
number of cases in this way. 

We record the success of the Regent's 
Park clinic in the hope that similar 
institutions may be founded in many 
other parts of the country where they 
are so badly wanted. 


TEA FOR RUSSIA 

- The Indian Tea Association of London 
has made a great deal for the supply of 
tea to Russia. . - 
: This' is an example / of large-scale 
dealing between nations which, every 
child should take note of, because; it is 
certain that such deals will increase, and 
elevate world trade to a new status’ - 
The.deal is made between-tlie Indian 
Tea Association and' the Centrosojus 
(England) Limited, which acts officially 
for the Russian Government'. 

The quantity of tea arranged for is 
over 7,000,000 lbs, and probably this 
may be increased to 10,000,000 lbs. 

The tea will be furnished by over 100 
tea-planting companies. .. 


Paying their Way 

Queer Fees at College 

■ During;the past year tuition fees at 
Penn College, Gskaloosa, Iowa, have 
been.paid by : > *../■ . "■/ r ' : 

13 head of' cattle, 9 sheep, 27 pigs, 
30 chickens, 1500 quarts of canned 
fruit, 25 bushels" of apple's, 20 bushels 
of potatoes, 250 bushels of corn, and 
25 bushels of. wheat;\ 

- ~ It was decided that the college should 
operate a farm'where* it* could employ 
students . ‘as part-time v workers , and 
utilise 'these fees, and now*:. ' \ • 

The cows provide milk for the college 
dining tables/; the chickens contribute 
toward the‘egg supply ;- the pigs -are 
doing their'bit after fattening on the 
corn; the vegetables find their way 
directly to the tables. 

In addition to this, needy students 
pay their bills by sweeping college 
buildings, stoking the heating plant 
and doing odd carpentry, arid women 
students work their way as waitresses, 
cooks, maids, laundresses, and typists’ 


A MOTHER AND HER 
LITTLE ONE 

Alpha Hurtado, a young mother living 
in poverty in Mexico City, had one joy 
in life, her baby daughter Lupifa, 5 a 
tiny tot. y ■ : 

Nothing in the. vvorld was. dearer to 
Alpha Hurtado than this little daughter, 
like a solitary ray of sunshine ini all her 
black sky. Yet one day Alpha, whose 
health was very , bad, made a. great 
resolution. Taking her child in her arms 
she called - at : the police-station at 
Tacuba, a suburb of Mexico City, and 
with a very brave face begged the 
officials to take over her child. 

When asked why she wanted to get 
rid of the child she burst oiit crying, 
explaining that as she herself, was 
consumptive she had decided to remain 
quite alone in this world rather than 
infect her infant daughter. 

The chief of the police-station could 
not concede to the wish of tlie unhappy 
mother, who tlien went to the church of 
St Gabriel andTliere left her baby Lupita 
in the doorway of that temple. . \. 

THE OLD BELL AT CHELSEA 

The Ashburnham L.C.C, School in 
West Chelsea lias a bell for a cap badge, 
and there is an interesting and ancient 
story attached to its origin/ , > 

In 1679, on a cold, winter's night, 
William Ashburnham, who was cofferer, 
to Charles, the Second, fell into the 
Thames. In those days the embank¬ 
ments were unguarded and were unsafe 
because they were also dark, so that Mr 
Ashburnham would have' drowned had 
not the clock of Old Chelsea Church 
struck nine just in time. 

The sound of the,clock guided him to 
the embankment. 4 . 

In gratitude for his delivery he gave a 
bell to Old Chelsea Church, and this can 
still be seen hanging in the porch of the 
church with liis name upon it. His wish 
on presenting it was that at nine e^very 
evening the bell should be rung, and this 
was done for over 140 years. 

GOOD NEWS OF TORTOLA 

Someone has been telling the little 
coloured children of . Tortola, a tiny 
island in the West Indies, about the poor:' 
children of : . the, East End of London 
whose fathers are out of work, and who 
are finding ,the winter cold for want of 
proper food and clothing./ 

- Now* the' Tortola children are poor 
too ;/their grandfathers were slaves and 
their parents are/ among the poorest 
people in the,world. But though they 
may be hungry, they are not cold/ and 
they felt so sorry for those who are that 
some ;of them have.clubbed together and 
have sent ten'shillings tb the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel, to be 
spent for poor London children. , The 
money has been used in Poplar, ’' ./ 


Something Like a 
Shovel 

Giant Digger For the 
New Ironfield 

How much earth is there in a. shovel¬ 
ful ? That depends on the shovel, va. 

A giant mechanical shovel is being 
made at Ipswich that will remove 
11 tons of earth at once. "This* mighty 
digger is being made by Messrs Rapsomes 
and Rapier; for * work on the iron : orcL 
beds now being developed in North¬ 
amptonshire. /■ -* ■;* U ' 

The ” iron-stone ’ ' lies . 50' feet below ’ 
the- surface, and earth, clay,,and lime¬ 
stone must be removed before it 'can 
be; reached. -The ■ new giant will be 
capable of making a hole nine feet deep v 
and 20 feet Square in nine minutes.' / * ' * 

The complete machine vvilL "weigh 
about 500 tons,/of which the revolving 1 
superstructure will acdpuAt for 460 tons/ 
Twenty-two/men could stand, inside 
the bucket which is to do, the/actual, 
digging. This bucket, placed at the 
end of a huge ’ movable arm, will be 
able to dig out and lift nine cubic:yards 
of material to nearly 76 feet and trans¬ 
port, it for 70 yards all in one’liiinute. ■ 
The digger, which will be electrically 
operated, will be the biggest ever, built 
outside of America. It will take.nearly 
>a year to make and cost about ^30,000, 

A POSTCARD FROM LAST 
.CENTURY ; 

/ A farmer living in Esseg, ;; Yugo¬ 
slavia^ has just. received- a postcard 
written and despatched to him froni 
Budapest in i960.. ; / s 

Truly a Rip Van Winkle of a postcard ! 
Or was it more of a Wandering Jew ? : 

- por,all we know it may have made the 
round of the globe half a hundred times 
Perhaps it was a Flying Dutchman, arid 
superstitious letters may have crossed 
themselves with a shudder when they 
caught sight of it in the*Post Bag in 
Yokohama or Brisbane or Madrid*. 

However that.may be, it has come into, 
port at. last and will haunt the world no 
more ; and, though , the : news' it has 
brought must by now be somewhat 
stale, it may be something its recipient 
had been burning to know these 32 years/ 

A SCRAP OF CHINTZ ; 

* A C.N. reader sends us this’ curious little 
tale “from a letter of a friend who has gone to 
live in New York. .. ‘ . 

Among my father's possessions was a 
chintz bag containing some worn silver 
spoons. I gave the spoons away, but I 
opened up the old bag, washed and 
mended it, and mounted it on linen. / 

It made, the prettiest scene of birds, 
flowers, and palm trees, and I used to 
pin it up on the wall sometimes’ just for 
the pleasure of looking at it. 

Imagine my delight- -and surprise- 
when'we went to Mount Verrion, George 
Washington’s home, to find in a case, of 
relics a curtain of the same design ,and 
colour as my mounted scrap. It .was 
labelled The property of Walter Washing - : 
ton ; over 200 years old, ' ? ‘ .' \ 


THE £60 CAR - / 

Faced with the great decline in de¬ 
mand, the American motor-car makers 
: have again cut prices., /' - ■" 

The. figure/for four-cylinder cars has; 
been reduced 'to £60, while six-cylinder 
; cars are cut to £100 or less./.. .... . 

; There is no more remarkable thing in 
modern history than the reduction to a 
; popular -figure -of an article at first 
: generally thought thb luxury of a few. 

On The other, hand, the chief cost of a 
;car is in its upkeep and running costs, 
and no doubt many people of small 
means are tempted to buy cheap motor¬ 
cars forgetful of the fact that such a 
machine is a drain on income. 
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A Winter Visit to the Country Zoo at Whipsnade 





Zebras find a spurwing duck In their paddock . . • A little Shetland mother and her foal 


The natural conditions in which the animals of Whipsnade live, with their, large enclosures where they may roam at will, help them to keep in good condition even in the changeable weather of our\ 
* English wintor, Here are some photographs taken lately in the great countryside zoo, which is now well stocked with animals and birds from many lands. 
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HAVE WE THE WIT 
TO KEEP WARM? 

WHY NOT DO IT ? 

Cold Homes in a Land Rich 
in Coal ' 

HOW TO STIR UP THE MINES 

It is appropriate that the Board of 
Trade should publish a coal census in. 
the middle of the winter. 

Few of our houses arc properly- 
warmed because, as we assure ourselves, 
we cannot afford to warm them pro¬ 
perly. We look at our coal and gas 
and electricity bills and decide that our 
sitting-rooms can only be / warmed a 
little and that our bedrooms must be 
content with hot-water bottles. 

Yet our Fortunate Island is stuffed 
with some of the finest coal in the world, 
and half a million miners have gone out 
of work since the war because no more 
09a! is wanted. Here we have the 
paradox of our time, a plentiful supply 
of things which our monetary system 
prevents us from using. ■ 

The Fall in Coal 

Between 1924 and 1930 the census* 
shows that our coal production fell 
from 266 to 244 million tons. 

Both exports and home use fell off. 
Exports fell from 62 to 55 million tons, 
coal shipped for vessels engaged in 
foreign trade from 18 to 16 millions, and 
coal used at home from 186 to 173 
millions. r 

, Accordingly, in this short space of six 
years the number of coal-workers fell 
by 27ijooo. This terrible decline is only 
part of the fall in employment which has 
occurred since the war ended in 1918. 

Not only in the houses of the poor, 
but in almost all our houses, we experi¬ 
ence the need for more warmth. Our 
winter is long'and very damp, and we 
suffer greatly from rheumatic disorders. 
Properly-warmed houses would greatly 
lower the death-rate and improve health 
all round. As we have so much coal, 
there is really no excuse for our suffer¬ 
ings. The proper provision of new 
houses scientifically warmed would make 
'such a call on tlie coal trade that there 
would be not merely a coal revival but 
bigger employment than ever before. 

Have we the wit to keep ourselves 
warm ? 

A NEW THING FOR 
THE AIR 

Plane Without Wings 

INVENTION OF A SPANISH 
ENGINEER 

The International Aeronautical Feder¬ 
ation has just awarded its highest prize, 
the Grand Gold Medal, to the Spanish 
engineer Senor de la Cierva, for his 
now famous auto-giro aeroplane. 

A few days ago another clever Spanish 
engineer demonstrated before a group of 
specialists in Barcelona a curious type 
»of aeroplane with a new thing in motors. 
He is Ignacio Cavin, who flew his .model 
in his own dining-room. His apparatus 
looks quite different from any other 
aeroplane at present in use, for it has 
no wings, propellers, or rudders, all its 
movements being effected by means of 
eight little propelling planes, which 
function on both sides of his strange 
machine and enable it to fly head-first 
or tail-first,. to rise and descend, to 
hover in the air in one spot, or gyrate 
round its own axis, so that it needs 
hardly any extra room to turni The 
little-motor of the model was of one- 
tenth horse-power, with a lifting capacity 
of two-and-a-half pounds. 

Properly constructed, the. new plane 
should be able to raise about 55 pounds 
per horse-power, which is about. three 
times more than the best planes of 
today can raise, so that with four motors 
of 40 horse-power each the inventor 
expects his plane to lift a total .weight 
of four tons. 
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JUNIOR BOOK CLUB 

The Volume of the Month 


A BOATLOAD OF 
REFUGEES 


THE SMOKER AND 
THE GERM 


AND 


THREE RECOMMENDED 
ONES 


Choosing a book to read used to be a 
simple matter, but nowadays it is as 
great a problem for children as for 
grown-ups, so bewildering is'the number 
of new volumes. 

The Jilnior Book Club, which was 
formed only a few weeks ago, is supply¬ 
ing one of the great needs of the time 
by giving boys and girls .regular lists 
of the best books. Already letters from 
children wishing to be members have 
been received at the London head¬ 
quarters at 15, Lower Grosvenor Place, 
from all parts of our little island and 
from Italy, South Africa, • Trinidad, 
Palestine, and other distant places. 

The Chosen Book 

-The. Book, of the Month is A Sailor of 
Napoleon by John Lesterman (Cape, 
3s fid), and the choice of this volume 
is a proof to members that they can rely 
on the Selection Committee to give 
them something well worth reading. 

It is a stirring adventure written 
vividly and with a directness of style 
that will hold every reader. The story is 
unusual, for it gives the point of view of 
the French in the Napoleon Wars. 

Marcel Cortes, the boy hero, makes 
friends with an English .prisoner, a 
midshipman whose courage and resource 
inspire him to show the same qualities in 
tackling difficult tasks in later days, when 
he tries to outwit that arch-enemy, 
England. There is a vivid portrait of 
Napoleon at Boulogne, where his great 
army is encamped waiting to invade 
England. He sends Marcel on a secret 
and dangerous mission to Ireland, with 
important despatches' for the rebel 
leader, and the fate of the despatches 
provides us with exciting reading. 

The Recommended Books 


Among the recommended books are 
three certain favourites. First and 
foremost comes the new illustrated 
edition of Tarka the Otter (Putnam, 5s) 
by Henry ^Williamson, that magician 
whose exquisite descriptions of Nature 
make this life-story of a dumb creature 
speak so eloquently that the reader 
seems to- be taking part in the story. 

Schoolboys who have not yet read 
Moby Dick or The White Whale, by 
Herman Melville (Cape, 3s fid), have now 
a grand opportunity of doing so, for 
this yarn of the sea, told by an author 
who had first-hand experience of life on 
board a Pacific liner, has been shorn of 
much digression and unnecessary detail 
and is now a straightforward story 
crammed with thrilling episodes. The 
portrait of Queequag, the coloured man, 
is surely drawn from real life. 

Men Who Found Out, by Amabel 
Williams-Eliis (Howe, 5s), tells nine 
stories of discovery and achievement in 
the world of science. 

The most fascinating is. the tale of 
Antony van Leeuwenhoek, a 17th-century 
scientist whose story has lately been told 
in the C.N. 


BABY’S FINGER-PRINT 

Mexico City has had a bright idea in 
connection with the registration of babies 
whiph has now been put into practice. 

Babies brought to the Civil Registry 
offices in Mexico City fix their own 
signature at the foot of the page. 

This is done by pressing baby's thumb 
on an ink-pad and then securing the 
imprint on the page. 

Such thumb-prints will help to 
identify children later. It will do much 
to prevent accidental or conscious cases 
of substitution-of babies, and will make 
kidnapping far more risky and easier 
to discover. 


The latest arrival in the Boy Scout 
Movement is Afghanistan, where the 
Prime Minister is the Chief Scout.; 


One Country’s Loss is 
Another’s Gain 

ISAAC MINET, FRIEND OF 
LONDON 

Two and a half centuries have passed 
since a small rowing-boat slipped out of 
Calais and crossed the Channel. 

It bore a load of Huguenot refugees. 
The long and cruel persecution which 
followed the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes had at last driven Isaac Minet, 
a prosperous merchant of Calais, and 
his family out of their beloved country, 
and they were making a daring escape 
to England, where they might worship 
in freedom instead of being reviled as 
heretics and living in constant danger. 

Thus the destiny of their family was 
changed. Steadiness of purpose seems 
to have continued to be their character¬ 
istic, for in England generations of 
them prospered. Land which was 
bought by some Minets in 1770 still 
remains in the family, and one of the 
streets running through the properly 
is known as Calais Street. 

A Romantic Crest 

Only lately the last male descendant 
of Isaac Minet has passed -on. Mr 
William Minet, F.S.A., who died at 82 
at Hadham in Hertfordshire, was a 
wonderful friend to the people of South 
London. One of his chief gifts was the 
park known as Myatt’^ Fields; another 
was the Minet Public Library, which he 
gave 40 years ago to Camberwell and 
Lambeth. 

Mr Minet, who was bn tlie committee, 
was continually giving books . and 
equipment to the library, which is one 
of tlie most up-to-date in London. Boy 
and girl borrowers must have often 
noticed the romantic crest of the 
library which shows Isaac Minet and his 
family escaping across the Channel. 

This friend of South London, who 
was a barrister and magistrate, looked 
after hospitals as well as collecting and 
preserving precious documents. He 
was always trying to hide his generosity, 
and was so modest that he refused to 
have any notice put up in the park or in 
the library that he had presented them. 


THE CHURCH TO THE 
PEOPLE 

*' If people won’t come to church,” 
said General Booth, " church must come 
to them,” and he held services at the 
street corners. 

But he did not r think of bringing 
church on to the ice, r The rector of Great 
Braxted, Essex, did this the other 
Sunday. 

' First of all he held a service' in the 
village church, but (we suppose) found 
that most of his parishioners were absent. 
Where were they ? 

" On the lake in the park. After 
all, you very seldom get skating in 
England, and there may be a thaw 
tomorrow.” 

The rector saw the point of that, and 
he led his surpliced choir to the lake and 
held a service for the skaters. It would 
have pleased William Booth and John 
Wesley and John Bunyan, and the 
earliest of all the Preachers of 
Christianity. 


A KNOWING HORSE 

A cart-horse which rang an electric 
bell at Chippenham was given a lump of 
sugar by the householder. Remember¬ 
ing this kindness, the horse has several 
times since lifted the door knocker with 
his tongue and pressed the bell with his 
nose. He is not ready to go on until 
sugar is brought to him. 


How Influenza is Spread 

THINGS TO REMEMBER IN 
THESE DAYS 

Influenza has one ally which is 
unsuspected by many because it is a 
friend of their own. 

It is not unsuspected by all, and 
a C.N. contributor unmasks it in calling 
attention to the effect of tobacco smoke 
in spreading the epidemic. 

The first effect of tobacco smoking, 
especially in the form of the acrid 
tobacco of many cigarettes, is to irritate 
the 'membranes of the throat. In wet 
and cold weather these membranes, 
already made rather soggy and flaccid 
by the surrounding conditions, are easily 
irritated to the point of coughing. They 
are also readier receptacles of the poison 
of influenza, whatever that may be. 

Coughing 

In consequence the cougher becomes 
a distributor of the influenza virus and 
any other poisonous germs which may 
be associated with it. 

These are many. Anyone whe has 
been in a smoking carriage of the 
Underground, or even in a Tube lift, 
will bear witness to the .amount of 
coughing which tobacco smoke provokes. 
One cougher may provoke another, and 
most coughers arc possible transmitters 
of coughs and colds to others. 

That is not the full sum of tobacco 
smoke’s delinquency. Tobacco, especially 
where smoked dry, as in cigarettes, can 
do something rfiore than irritate the 
throat. Ij; dries up the membranes to a 
point when they lose some of their 
natural resistance to the planting of 
germs in them. 

Even a very smoky room will produce 
something of the same effects, rendering 
a person more susceptible to attack, as 
some whose duty or whose pleasure 
takes them to smoky public dinners 
can bear witness. 

Peril of Smoking in Theatres 

A popular idea that tobacco smoke, 
which is disliked by gnats and midges, 
is also damaging to germs because of 
the nicotine in it, is, of course, a com¬ 
plete fallacy. 

The amount of nicotine necessary to 
inconvenience h germ would poison the 
person unfortunate enough to swallow 
it. There is better reason to suppose 
that a smoke particle is itself a possible 
carrier of infection. 

One piece of advice for all in these, 
influenza days is to keep away from 
crowded places or to attend them with 
care and due precaution ; and especially 
we would say: 

If you go to a theatre , do not go to a 
theatre where smoking is allowed, for this 
is the most perilous of all . 


THE LITTLE ENTENTE 

Czecho-Slovakia, Yugo-Slavia, and 
Rumania have won the title of the 
Little Entente by acting together for 
purposes of mutual understanding and 
mutual benefit. 

A conference of the Foreign Ministers 
of the three countries has been held in 
Belgrade, where the problems likely to 
arise in 1933 were discussed and agree¬ 
ment was reached on how to meet them. 
The idea of greater safety also lies 
behind this holding together ; frontiers 
in this part of Europe are uncertain 
affairs, Hungary clamouring to regain her 
lost territories and Italy looking long¬ 
ingly across the Adriatic. 

In matters beyond their own borders 
the three Foreign Ministers agreed upon 
a definite line to follow at the Disarm¬ 
ament Conference and decided to set up 
a joint permanent secretariat at Geneva. 
Also they established themselves as a 
permanent council to meet definitely 
three times a year, and oftener if 
this should be found necessary. 
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LEO THE CELESTIAL 
LION 

THREE WORLDS IN ONE 
CONSTELLATION 

A Group of Stars Venerated 
by Ancient Peoples 

DOUBLE SUNS 

By the C.N. Astronomer 

Three worlds now adorn the great 
constellation of Leo, the Lion—Mars, 
Jupiter, and Neptune. 

It is infrequent for three planets to 
be assembled in one constellation. 

Neptune is not visible to the naked 
eye. and will be dealt with-in next week’s 
G.N. Jupiter and Mars were described 
last week, and in the picture Mars 
! should have been shown one-third the 
width of Jupiter, Now we will consider 
this most ancient constellation of Leo. 

It was one of the original and first- 
formed star-groups of Babylonia, figur¬ 
ing prominently in the calendars of the 
Egyptians, Assyrians, and other ancient 
peoples. It was venerated as one of their 
divinities, and even in far Peru was 



Tlie chief stars of Leo, showing the present posi¬ 
tion of the planets Jupiter, Mars, and Neptune 

regarded as the puma, their representa¬ 
tive of a lion. 

The Sun was in this constellation at 
midsummer between 4000 and 5000 
years ago, and appeared close to the star 
Regulus, instead of in Gemini as now. 
This star was ip consequence venerated 
as the Royal Star, as its name implies,' 

It may be easily found together with 
the other stars of Leo with the aid of 
our star-map a:id the brilliant Mars and 
Jupiter, all being high in the soilth-east, 

Regulus, also known as Alpha in Leo, 
or, as astronomers say, Alpha Leonis, is 
a sun so immense that it radiates about 
70-times more light than our Sun, but 
from a distance 3,556,000 times as far 
away. Its light takes 56 years to cross 
the grea^,void. 

Regulus is a very hot sun, with a 
surface temperature of about 12,500 
degrees Centigrade. As this super-hot 
furnace is approaching us at about 330 
miles a minute it should get brighter 
in the course or ages; but Regulus can 
never come near because it is not travel¬ 
ling directly toward us. 

A Bright and Famous Star 

Above Regulus is Gamma in Leo, or 
Gamma Leonis, a bright and famous 
star, for, observed through a powerful 
telescope, are seen two stars, the larger 
one golden in tint, the other greenish. 
Both are very much larger than our 
Sun, but 4,700,000 times farther away 
from us, so their light takes about- 74 
years to get here. They revolve around 
a central point between them once in 
407 years. 

Omicron in Leo is also composed of 
two suns, one half as large again as 
ours and the other not quite‘so large. 
They are very close, being at the average 
distance apart of only 14^ million miles, 
and revolving around their common 
centre of gravity, as Gamma does, but 
in only 14^ days, at a speed averaging 
between 35"and 40 miles a second,.more 
than twice as fast as the Earth travels. 
They are at about 126 light-years distant. 

-Denebola, or Beta in Leo, is at the 
tip of the Lion’s tail. It is a sun somewhat 
larger than ours, and the nearest of the 
bright stars of Leo, its light taking but 
31 years ,to reach us. 

From Delta in Leo light takes. 39 years, 
from Mu in Leo 130 years, from Epsilon 
in Leo 204 years, and from the giant sun 
Zeta, 326 years. G. F. M. 


The New educator 

Knowledge Made Easy 

Boys and girls today, especially those 
who read the C.N.,, are fully alive to the 
great importance of education. It is the 
boy or girl who knows who will make a 
mark in the world. 

We learn at school, but we also learn 
by reading and studying books, and in 
the old days, before there were so many 
educational facilities, many people 
gained knowledge from books known as 
self-educators. In those books even 
simple subjects ■ like arithmetic and 
spelling were taught. Today we can all 
read and work out simple sums, yet 
how much more there is to learn now 
than fifty or even twenty years ago ! 

Variety of Subjects 

How are we to find out the latest 
knowledge on a vast variety of subjects ? 
Well, books are useful, but they must 
be of the right kind, and a whole 
library such as we v should need would be 
rather expensive. But now Sir John 
Hammerton has prepared a New 
Popular Educator, providing all we 
want to know on a large number of 
subjects, and the information is set 
forth systematically in a series of lessons 
under classified headings. While the 
book is arranged in this way it also 
provides the most delightful reading. 

There are fifty sections, and whatever 
otir favourite subject may be we shall 
find it here, If we like science there are 
courses in Anthropology, Astronomy, 
Biology, Botany, Chemistry, Geography, 
Geology, Physics Physiology, and Zoo¬ 
logy. If . we prefer history there are 
courses in Archaeology, Bible History, 
Constitutional Law, Ancient, Medieval, 
and Modern History, Politics and Social 
History. If we like technical subjects 
there are courses in Accountancy, 
Economic Geography, Economics, Law, 
Mathematics, Money, and Penmanship. 

Marvel of Condensation 

If we want exercise we find lessons 
here in the latest form of physical drill 
.known as Eurhythmies. If we want to 
improve our memories there are lessons 
in Mnemonics. If we want to learn a 
foreign language there are lessons in 
French, Spanish, German, and Italian, 
and chapters also on Phonetics. Do we 
want to gain a working knowledge of 
shorthand and typewriting ? Here are 
our lessons. * 

It is really a remarkable and compre¬ 
hensive book, yet a marvel of condensa¬ 
tion ; and it is being issued in such a 
form and at such a price that every boy 
and girl can obtain it. It will be 
published in 52 weekly parts at sixpence, 
and the first part is now on sale, 

WHY IS GOLD NOT FOUND 
IN ENGLAND ? 

From The Children’s Encyclopedia 

This is a particular way of asking a 
general question. Why do. we find the 
various elements where we do, and not 
elsewhere ? 

Till lately most people thought that 
the elements had always existed as they 
are now, and so there was no use in 
asking where they came from. But we 
are beginning to learn that the elements 
have a history. In a few years we may 
learn how gold came into existence— 
what other element or elements it was 
formed from; and so in time we may 
hope to learn how to explain the present 
distribution of gold and the other 
elements in the Earth’s crust. 

We must always remember that gold, 
like most elements, is much more widely 
distributed than most people suppose. 
We usually hear about the presence of a 
precious' element only when there is 
enough of it to pay for getting it out. 
But gold occurs in traces almost every¬ 
where, just as the far rarer element 
radium does. It is found in sea water 
everywhere, and even in some kinds of 
earth in parts of England ; but there is 
not enough to be found to pay for the 
trouble of getting it out. 


LONG LIFE ENDS 
AT THE ZOO 

200-YEAR-OLD TORTOISE 

What an Englishman Found at 
Valparaiso 

..POOR SAMMY 

By Our Zoo Correspondent 

Sopa, the Zoo’s . famous. 200-year-old 
tortoise, has died of pneumonia, be¬ 
lieved^ to be the result of an attack of 
influenza. 

This giant tortoise, a native of the 
Galapagos Islands, was the finest and 
largest specimen of his kind ever seen 
in the Zoo, for he was between four and 
five feet long and weighed nearly half a 
ton. ’ He came to the Gardens five years 
ago, having narrowly escaped a very 
different fate. 

An Advertisement For Soup 

Only a few weeks before he had been 
exhibited outside a restaurant in Val¬ 
paraiso as an advertisement for soup ; 
and if an Englishman had not happened 
to pass by and notice that Sopa was 
a remarkable animal the elephantine 
tortoise would have been used for soup. 

At Regent’s Park he rapidly built 
up a reputation for himself. He became 
both well known and popular, for he 
was not only a striking and impressive 
exhibit, but he made himself pleasant 
by allowing young visitors to sit on his 
massive shell. 

He could never be hand-fed by his 
admirers, for he had a habit of snapping 
at fingers, and during his early days in 
the menagerie made himself responsible 
for several bites. 

Now the largest tortoise at the Zoo is 
Marmaduke, who is. three feet long and 
weighs over 5 cwts. He, too, is believed 
to be nearing his 200th birthday; and not 
only does he allow small visitors to sit 
on him, but will also give them short 
rides on his home. 

Devoted Companions 

Another old Zoo favourite died on the 
same day as Sopa—Sammy, the yak or 
grunting ox from Tibet. 

Sammy had been in the Gardens for 
19 years, and was the father of the first 
baby yak born in the Zoo after an in¬ 
terval of 50 years. 

This winter he had suffered badly 
from rheumatism, and the cold spell at 
the end of January exaggerated his 
trouble. As he became completely 
crippled and nothing could be done to 
help him it was decided that it would be 
kindest to destroy him. 

He leaves a mate, Daisy, who is much 
younger than he. ^ Poor Daisy mourned 
the passing of her mate, for they had 
been devoted companions for several 
years and had never been separated. 


WHO WAS RICHARD 
WAGNER ? 

Born in Leipzig, May 22 , 1813. 

Died in Venice, February 13, 1883. 

He was a brilliant scholar as a boy, 
and before he was 14 had translated a 
great part of Homer and written a 
tragedy. Weber and Beethoven 'in¬ 
spired him to musical composition, but, 
in spite of his literary and musical 
gifts, he had a desperate .struggle with 
fortune. It took him 15 years to get a 
hearing for his Faust Overture, and 
opera after opera was coldly received. 
He was often in great distress until 
he found a friend in Ludwig, who invited 
him to the Bavarian Court. 

A special theatre for. his works, was 
built in Bayreuth, and . gradually his 
compositions grew in fame. He lived 
to.see the triumph of his genius, 

Over 200 seagulls and other birds with 
wings clogged with oil were found dead 
and dying on the beach at Dungeness 
after a gale the other day. 



Cheeks 
Aglow 

with 

Radiant 
Health 

Y^OU need not fear that the cold, 
gloomy days and inclement 
weather will steal the . roses from 
your children's cheeks. You can 
keep them healthy and happy the 
year round by making ‘ Ovaltine 
their daily beverage. 

Remember that good health depends 
upon correct and adequate nourish¬ 
ment—and active children need 
more nourishment than ordinary 
food supplies, to make good the 
strength and energy they expend so 
lavishly. That is why they need 
delicious “ Ovaltine.” 

” Ovaltine ” is 100 per cent, nourish¬ 
ment, extracted from the highest 
qualities of’ Nature’s best foods— 
malt, milk and eggs. It provides, 
in a concentrated and correctly 
balanced form, every nutritive 
element essential for building up 
health, strength and vitality. 

It is important to remember that 
‘ Ovaltine ” does not contain house¬ 
hold sugar to give it bulk and to lower 
the price, nor does it contain a large 
percentage of cocoa. 

For their Health's sake 
give them 



TONIC FOOD BEVERAGE 

Builds-up Brain. Nerve and Body 

Prices in Gt. Britain and N. Ireland 


i/j, 1/10 and 3/3 per 


tin. 


P887 
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Arthur Mee’s Monthly 
for March 


It is a wonderful thing to be a European, to belong ; 
to the group of peoples who have developed Western 
civilisation and have gone forth to the rest of the 
world and mapped it almost in its entirety. Yet 
this wonderful continent is muddling along as 36 
separate States. How much better it would be for 
Peace and Progress if Europe were made into one. 

Read what My Magazine has to say on this 
important subject. 

Here are some of tlie other subjects dealt with in 

the March issue of the C.N.’s monthly companion*. 

The Men Who Catch Fish For Us 

-Why Do We Grow So Far and No 
;; Farther?' 

The Immortals In Trafalgar Square 

Stories of the National Gallery 

Croesus Bankrupt 

The Man who Owned Canada 

There are many other articles besides poems, stories, 

puzzles, and numerous pictures.; Buy a copy now. 


MY MAGAZINE 


MARCH 


ONE SHILLING 


BEWARE 
THE DANGER MONTHS 

FOR 

CHILDREN 

0 



MAKES 
WEAKLY CHILDREN 
STRONG AND 
HEALTHY 

All children need a reconstructive 
body-building tonic food during the 
growing period, especially after 
INFLUENZA AND COLDS, the after-effects 
of which are often much more serious than 
the original complaints. ■ . 

For over 25 years doctors and mothers have 
described the results obtained from Roboleine as 
marvellous. Children who are mere skin and bone 
instantly start to gain weight after a few doses. 

Lost appetites return, digestive troubles disappear, firm 
flesh and muscle are formed, good red blood is made, 


and tho improvement main¬ 
tained until complete health 
is restored. 


ROBOLEINE consists of 


5 

T? 

BONE MARROW, YOLK 




OF EQQ, CREAM OF 



- 

M A LT and neutralised 




LEMON JUICE and Is 




equally beneficial to 




Adults for A N /E Ml A, 




SLEEPLESSNESS, etc. 



■w 
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12-DOSE SAMPLE 

“ ROBOLEINE,” Handforth Laboratories, „ „ ir _ 

Clapham Road, LONDON, S.W.O. 

Flease send we a 12-dose sample, I enclose 3d. in stamps for postage 
aud packing, " , 

(Use block letters and mark envelope "Sample.") 


Name.,, 


Address.. 
C.N.5. 


IN JARS 

2/9 

and 

6/9 

(3 times the quantity .). 


Empire Eggs 

Why Our Producers Do 
Not Like Them 

Just as the British sheep farmer is 
up in arms against Australian and New 
Zealand mutton -and lamb, so the British 
egg producer complains of the competi¬ 
tion of Australian and South African eggs. 

Athough we are in the heart of the 
winter, when eggs usually fetch anything 
from 2jd to 3d apiece, British Empire 
eggs are available at such low prices 
that the . British fresh egg has to be sold 
very cheaply to find .a market. . 

In these circumstances the British egg 
produce!: is demanding that there shall 
be a smaller margin between the whole¬ 
sale price he receives and the retail 
price charged at the shops. It is bad 
enough for him to contemplate Empire 
eggs sold at is 3d a dozen retail. It 
is worse when he. sees his own British 
eggs', for which he gets only a shilling 
a dozen, sold in. the shops for is gd or 
2s, or even 2s 6d. 

Why is it that when a British egg 
producer sells a new-laid egg for id we 
have to pay 2d or even more for it ? 

UNCLE TOM COBLEIGH 
COLLECTS THE PENNIES 

Early in the year we were able to 
publish the good news that the National 
Trust had promised to take under its 
care ‘^Widdecombe-in-the-Moor's famous 
15th-century Church House. 

But there is something about the 
preservation of this lovely old building 
not usually known, and that is the part 
the village children played in it. 

The Church House was used as their 
school until a new school was built in 
1931, and all that year the children sang 
to tourists to collect funds to save their 
old school. For it happened that a 
retired. staff captain of the Mauretania 
was at that time conducting round 
Devon and Cornwall weekly charabanc 
parties from Lancashire. 

Part of the tour he planned included 
the singing of Widdecombe Fair by these 
schoolchildren, who were afterwards 
allowed to pass round a box for the 
Church House; and the two or three 
hundred Lancashire people each week 
rose nobly to the occasion and gave 
their pennies for Uncle Tom Cobleigh 
and All. 

THE ROAD HOGS 

By Viscount Cecil 

We have got to recognise that there 
is, particularly among the younger 
members of society of all classes, an 
extraordinary per version ■ of view as to 
their rights and the duties of drivers of 
motor-cars on the road. They regard 
pedestrians as a .kind of natural enemy 
who have no rights and ought not to be 
considered at all; and seem to think 
that they have a right to go as fast as 
they can, and that anyone who stops 
them or impedes their speed may have 
his rights absolutely disregarded. 

Such a degree of cruel and callous 
selfishness is difficult to believe in ; but 
it exists. Those people, if caught, ought 
to be sent to 1 prison, to whatever class 
they belong, and I hope it may be done 
in the future. 


SAFETY FOR THE MINER 

The Mines Research Committee of the 
North Staffordshire Institute of Mining 
Engineers has introduced several safety 
devices in that county's coalfields which 
they hope to see nationally adopted. 

There is a tin-hat, made of strong 
fibre* lined with stout webbing, to with¬ 
stand roof-falls ; also specially designed 
gloves, made of rubber, leather, or 
canvas, to stop mutilations ; and safety 
goggles, made with the strongest safety 
glass, for workers at the coal face. 

Northern eye hospitals have thousands 
of colliers in yearly for treatment for 
eyes penetrated by flying,splinters. 


A New Way in India 

Youth Takes the Lead 

A very interesting, conference has just 
been concluded in India which is going 
to have far-reaching results. 

In a place called Sat Tal, 5000 feet up 
in the Himalayas, Dr Stanley Jones, the 
famous author of Christ of the Indian 
Road, has established a Retreat where 
he meets selected men from all over 
India to study religion in all its aspects. 

The place is becoming as famous as 
Swanwick is in England. At Sat Tal 200 
young men and women drawn from the 
various colleges of India met for ten 
days to understand each other and the 
problems of India. 

What is there extraordinary about it ? 
one may ask. This conference was 
different. Three racial groups who have 
.made India their home were represented: 
the country-born Britisher who has 
settled down in India; the Anglo- 
Indians who are of mixed parentage; 
and the pure Indians from different 
parts of the country. These three groups 
had in the past never seen each other 
socially or in any other way. Politic¬ 
ally they suspected one another, and 
racially they looked down on one 
another. It was therefore very signifi¬ 
cant that they came together at this 
Retreat at the invitation of the Student 
Christian Association. 

An Atmosphere of Goodwill 

It came as a great surprise to the 
British and Anglo-Indian groups to find 
Indian professors with various English 
and American degrees after their names 
speaking in perfect English about 
difficult theological questions. They 
wondered if they themselves could do 
anything like it. Their ideas of superi¬ 
ority began to crumble, and they realised 
that the people they had considered in 
the past as inferior racially were far 
better educated and cultured than 
themselves.. In that atmosphere of 
goodwill racial barriers soon broke down, 
and the climax of the conference came 
when these young students received the 
Communion at the hands of the saintly 
Bishop Peckenham-Walsh. Not only 
were they racially different but they 
belonged to various Christian denomina¬ 
tions. They were determined that differ¬ 
ences imported from outside should not 
keep them from coming together. 

The men and women who attended 
the conference have now returned to 
their colleges .and are proving pioneers 
of a new spirit of friendship. 

5000 COWS FOR VIENNA 
A Little Humour For a 
Sad World 

A curious and unexpectedly humorous 
variant of the sad hunger marches which 
the world is witnessing everywhere is 
about to take place in Vienna. 

Many of the farmers in Lower Austria 
and Styria who have been unable to 
pay their' taxes appear likely to have 
their cows seized and taken from them 
on this account. 'As this would mean 
robbing them of their only means of 
existence (for most of them live by 
supplying Vienna with milk) they have 
been feverishly casting about for some 
spectacular form of protest and have hit 
on the idea of marching up to the 
Parliament House in Vienna driving' 
no less than 5000 cows before them [ 

One wonders what, the procession- 
loving Viennese will think of this proces-' 
sion. Scores of jokes, born of the occa¬ 
sion, will tell us before long. .On the. 
other hand we shall never hear the jokes 
which the cows will have made about the 
Viennese ; more's the pity ! 

Pity the Poor Pit Pony 

And buy your coal from the 
mechanical transport mine . 
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TWENTY GOOD SHIPS S®, 


CHAPTER 43 
Jim Stakes His All 

HTiieir wireless code ! His work with Mr 
A Deedwinnick had • caused Jim very 
nearly to know it by heart. And there he 
sat, with Lutz’s malicious gaze searching 
him, probing into his mind for his inner¬ 
most feelings, reading all the agitatibn 
produced by the question. * 

Rightly or wrongly, lie answered at once : 
“ I can’t‘tell you.” 

• “ You can’t ? ” said Lutz with an evil 
sneer. “ Or you won’t ? ” 

“ I will/’ said Jim. A swift thought 
had flashed to his aid. * “You take the 

marine code that ships use-” 

= . “Ah! ” breathed Lutz, closely watching him. 

• “And transpose it——” - ■ 

“Transpose it ? ” • 

“Turn the letters of the words round-” 

Then Lutz struck in again, leering. 
“ What a trumpery tale, James I ” How 
Jim writhed every time his name fell from 
the man’s lips 1 “ Let me tell you now that 
we know your code, for we’ve got it; that 
silly Squire of yours was carrying it in his 
pocket-case. Let me tell you as well that 
we have taken the liberty of using it to 
communicate with' your ships and to pack 
them off to the other end of the ocean. Ah, 
that makes you wince 1 ” There he stopped, 
and his next words came out like the hiss of 
a snake. “ Quick 1 Why did you lie to me ? ” 
Jim's heart turned cold. It felt bs though 
an icy hand had quite suddenly gripped it. 
That pitiful little ruse by which he had 
hoped to keep Mr Deedwinnick’s secret 
was blown iqto bits. The man had known 
all the time ; had been laying a trap for him. 
Could he dash the lamp into that odious 
face and make off ? But how—and where ? 

• With his friends in the enemy’s power he 
could no more serve them except by keeping 
his head and keeping his courage. 

He moved in his seat. The pistol followed 
his movement. His hand went toward the 
teacup which he had got ready for Merciful. 
He pushed the cup back. 

“ No tricks, now 1 " warned Lutz. 

“You are not afraid of a teacup, arc 
you ? ” Jim answered. He was trying to 
keep his voice steady. And playing for time 
again to gather his thoughts. By what 
means could he keep Lutz here till Merciful 
came back ? 

Then it sprang at him; would Merciful 
come back at all ? Or had Lutz and his 
scoundrels got him as well ? 

How still the night was outside ! 

“ It’s hot in here,” he -said. “ May I get 
up and open the window ? ” ■ ■ 

“ To listen ?.” said Lutz, with.a laugh. 
“ Whom would you listen for ? For your 
one-armed companion ? You’ll have to 
listen a long time before you hear him. 
So be sensible, lad. You’ve got three more 
minutes to live, just three minutes, unless 
you answer this question.” 

Jim was fingering the cup still. He was 
conscious that his hand shook. Along the 
pistol barrel Lutz’s vicious eye watched him. 

“ Did your Squire tell the British Consul 
at Papeete what he was after ? " 

The British Consul I So that was how the 
land lay 1 Jim's quick mind jumped at once 
to the core of that question. Lutz and -his 
gang, however far they had triumphed, 
were afraid at the back of their minds that 
Mr Deedwinnick had shared his secret with 
the British Consul, who might be swift to 
act ■ when .the Squire did not return. Ah, 
that was where the shoe was pinching this 
scoundrel. And that accounted for Lutz’s 
presence at this moment. The Squire had 
refused to utter a word, and Lutz had pro¬ 
mised Vacca to drag it out of him, Jim. 

This rushed across Jim’s mind like the 
flash of a train. Lutz was bluffing. Lutz 
didn’t want his life—yet. Not until he had 
discovered what he had come for. But 
then ? Directly Lutz felt convinced he had 
got the right answer ? 

“ You promise to let me go if I tell you ? ” 
said Jim. 

• Lutz nodded. 

But his eyes told Jim he was lying. 

Then Jim thought, “ But he won’t kill 
me till'he has got it.” And he thought 
again, “ He daren't kill me until he knows.” 
And a third time he thought, “I must 
keep him in uncertainty.” t 

He believed That the lives of them all 
were anchored to Lutz’s uncertainty* 

Did the British Consul in Papeete know 
they were coming here ? There stood Lutz's 
question. How should he answer it ? 

If his answer was No they’d be all done 
away with at once. But what if he an¬ 
swered Yes ? He must not answer Yes. 
He must keep Lutz uncertain —at every cost 
keep Lutz in doubt. 


“Did you say the British Consul in San 
Francisco ? ” / 

Lutz pricked up his ears. “In San 
Francisco ? ” he echoed. “ San Francisco. 
That's a long step. I said Papeete.” 

“Oh, I thought you meant San Francisco.” 

Lutz shook,' and his voice went up to 
almost a scream. “ Never mind San Fran¬ 
cisco. I asked you about Papeete,” . 

He was losing his smoothness. The barb 
of doubt had gone home. 

“ Quick ! ” he shot out, 

Then Jim staked his all. He looked the 
man straight in the eyes, and. said, “ I 
won’t tell you I ” 

But the corners of his mouth had faltered 
a little, for if he were reading Lutz wrongly 
his life paid the price. 

Slowly Lutz raised the pistol. Jim stayed 
still as stone. He had been very, close to 
death when the storm struck the schooner. 
He had looked death full in the face in the 
open boat. This death would come more 
swiftly—but with how much loneliness— 
away from his friends—with none to know 
how he had died ;• none even to know that 
he’d tried to be true to his salt. Surely such 
a death must be more bitter than any—— 

But the shot did not come. Instead came 
a snarl, “ So ! I’ll make you 1 ” 

Jim’s breath rushed out with a gasp. He 
had staked. He had won. Lutz dared not 
kill him till that doubt was resolved. Lutz 
meant to force out the knowledge. Well, 
let him try l 

“ I promised you your life if you told me 
the truth. Now, come,” said Lutz, and he 
smoothed his accents again. “ Come, be 
sensible, my young friend. Who’s to know 
that you’ve told me ? Your friends will 
never know; they’re finished with—finished 
with. You’ve a long and happy life before 
you, my lad. Don’t throw it away for a 
letter or two of the alphabet. Yes or No; 
that’s all you need answer. Come now 1 ” 

“ But haven’t you forgotten one thing ? ” 
said Jim. 

“ Oh I And that, pray ? ” 

“‘How should I know what Mr Deed¬ 
winnick did in Papeete ! ” 

“You are in his confidence, as you’ve 
been all along. Oh, no, ho, no,” simpered 
Lutz, “ that won’t do at all.” 

“ I was merely,“said Jim, “the ship’s boy.” 

“ We know all about that,” Lutz replied. 
“ Remember, dear lad, that I had the plea¬ 
sure of making your acquaintance first in 
Polgelly, where I learned on what footing 
you and Babbage stand with your Squire. 
And who was left in Papeete to manage 
affairs while your Squire and the rest of 
them went into hiding ? The ship’s boy 1 
What a really remarkable ship’s boy! 
Perhaps it’s lucky for him that he’d flitted 
before we got wise to him—dear, dear, 
what a yarn, James 1 ” Lutz was chuckling 
softly deep in his throat. “ Well, you’ve 
done your best to bamboozle me ; try the 
truth for a change, Mr Deedwinnick sent 
that native of yours to the Consul. What 
was his message ? ” 

“ So he knows that as well/* thought Jim, 
and kept a stiff silence. 

Lutz measured him with uneasy eyes ; 
then swiftly put his knuckles up to his lips 
and sent a’piercing whistle into the night. 
Instantaneously, and even as Jim made 
his spring, two men burst into the room 
and threw themselves on him. They had him 
down. One kneeled upon him,. with his 
hands at his throat. 


B 


CHAPTER 44 

In and Out 

UT Lutz took command. “ Don’t choke 
the. lad’s breath out,” he shrieked. 
“ But keep him fast, hold him fast! ” And, 
sliding down from the stool, he hurried to 
the window and brought back the lighted 
lantern which jim had set there. “ It burns 
a brave candle 1 ” lie uttered, with hideous 
significance; 

A click : the lantern’s door was open, 
the candle removed. 

' “ Now lash his ankles together. Fix his 
elbows as well—no, not behind him ; keep 
them at his sides and pass . your rope 
round them. Ah, that’s better,” purred 
Lutz, when their captive lay tightly trussed, 
with his elbows fast at his ribs but his fore¬ 
arms projecting. “ And that one-armed 
rascal ? ” snapped Lutz. 

“ We’ve put , him where he belongs,” re¬ 
plied one of them gruffly. ,. . ’ , - 

“ Well done. New get the lad upright.” 

Then they, steadied Jim, who was power¬ 
less to resist, to his feet, and while one of 
the ruffians gripped him with all his strength 
the other fastened liis grasp round his fore- 
'' Continued on the next nase 
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arm and kept it immovable. Purring softly, 
Lutz tripped up with the candle. 

He held its flame under Jim's fingers. 
"So! How does that feel ?’’. he said, 
ilecring. “. You will answer my question 
now? Yes?", 

"I won’t," Jim breathed fiercely, bard 
set not ! to scream with the flattie at his 
flesh. 

; ‘ f But you will, my dear lad." Lutz’s red 
eyes glittered with cruelty. " I promise 
you you will. I have plenty of candle." 
Tie.held the flame closer. "Now, howmuch 
does your Consul-—• 

But Jim heard no more. The room had 
gone swimming round, and with it Lutz 
and the others ; all swam in a haze. Then 
,a merciful blackness came, down like a 
shutter. 

. He sagged in his captor’s grasp limply. 

. " He has theated us," snarled Lutz.; 

• Jim had swooned. When Tie came to 
liimself and liis brain began to grope 
feebly he was conscious in a still very dim 
and bemused fashion that he was in the 
open air and that people were carrying him 
somewhere. Then the mental strain of all 
he had undergone and the cramp of liis con¬ 
stricted limbs and the agony of liis burned 
fingers must have sent him off again, for the 
next time consciousness returned he was 
lying on his back in pitch darkness with a 
dank and curiously sour smell, all around. 
His ankles were still lashed, but he found 
hi& hands free, and though one was hurting 
intolerably he .was groping with the other 
when he felt a pitcher beside him. 

lie raised it to his lips and took a deep 
drink. The water , was brackish and; flat; 
but revived him so much that his sharpened 
senses awoke. This fusty smell in his nos¬ 
trils, this lapping, and gurgling in his cars, 
these rough planks beneath him, all sug¬ 
gested that he had been thrown into the 1 
hold of a small vessel, , . ... ; ■ 

. He twisted round to get at his knife—it 
was gone.' " But; rolling, on to’ 1 his .side to 
explore his cramped quarters, he bumped 
into piles of sacks,. into cases and .casks. 
This was some ship’s hold, then. He caught 
at his breath in perplexity. Were they carry¬ 
ing him out to sea or was the ship anchored ? 
He could feel ho motion. That\gurgle of 
water he heard must be merely the water 
lapping at the ship’s keel. So far, so good. 
They were merely holding him somewhere. 

Continued’in the last column 


Jacko Has a Motor Ride 


H urry iff), Baby," said Jacko one 
, day ; " there’s a .'coal lorry oiit 
in the yard with the engine running. 
If we’re quick vve can hop in before the 
man comes back. He’s just taken in 
the last sack." 

A few minutes later Jacko and Baby 
were having , the ride of; their young 
lives. Now and again there was a big 
bump,- but that was lialf the fun. 


" And there’s nothing to eat except 
coal dust," wailed Baby; 

"Cheer , up l" ' .exclaimed Jacko. 
" There’s a window.T. ... 

And sure enough there was; but it 
seemed terribly stiff, and, try as' they 
would, it refused to dpen. 

"Wait a minute," Jacko said at last. 
" Here’s a fine iron bar. Perhaps I 
can manage to force the door." 



They were having the ride of their young lives 


" When’s he .going- to stop ? " asked. 
Baby, feeling a bit stiff. •, 

" Wonder where lie’s going to ? " 
thought Jacko; but he soon knew. 

There was a sound oL brakes going 
on; . they began to back a little, and 
then—shunt, shunt i, the lorry was 
evidently going through a door. 

. " IT old on ; „ wc ’ 11 escape when tlie; 
driver’s left," whispered Jacko as tlie 
lorry came to a stop. But when they 
jumped off, lo and behold ! there was 
nothing to be seen but the inside of 
a garage wall and'a door, which was 
locked tight when they tried.it. 

. " We’re nicely trapped,! " said Jacko. 


.Aftervworking at it for, a bit tlie lock 
gave. Jacko' pushed the. door open, 
and out they ran. ' ' 

But no sooner had they got into the 
road than they heard footsteps. 

" Run like greased lightning! ” said 
Jacko ; and away they went. 

But going back. took, them about 
six times longer.-than coming, for the 
lorry, had carried them miles and miles. 
They were tired out by the time they 
got home. • ; • ' ; ’ ' . • ; 

" Where on earth have you two 
been?" asked Mother Jacko. 

"We’ve been for a motor drive," 
Jacko answered, in. a lordly voice. 


On this, one thought shone out like a star in 
his darkness—they meant to keep him alive 
till he had tpld them about the Consul! 

That explained the pitcher of water 
beside him. But the thought brought 
another. He shuddered. His torturers 
would return as soon as the light came. 

How dark it was ! What was this he had 
rolled against now ? Not a cask—it was 
warm—it had moved. A startled cry came 
to his lips, but a hand was on his mouth, a 
voice in his ear. 

" Young master no speak. Keep still. 
His tayo him free him." ; Deft hands explor¬ 
ing his body to come to his ankles. The 
lashings severed. The same hands rubbing 
his,shins, rubbing his calves, his feet,while the 
blood went coursing again with its'swift, 
darting throes. 

" Young master stand now. Young 
master try stand. Me help him.” 

He was up, with Bora Bora’s arm round 
his shoulder and Bora Bora’s whisper once 
more in his ear. "Me no time explain. 
Young master swim ? - Like a pant ? 

Bora Bora had hit on the word. He did 
swim like a fish. Polgelly had seen to that. 

" Young master’s hand burn ? Give it 
Bora Bora. Him heal it." And taking 
Jim’s resistless hand into Ins mouth Bora 
Bora began to draw out tlie pain with his 
tongue. At last. 

* ".Light soon I Haere atu— we go." 

• " But how do we get out ? " breathed Jim. 

• " No watch on deck. Hatch no fastened. 

Bora Bora fix that. . Bora Bora go first. 
Young master follow." ; : 

The islander glided forward, clutching and 
clamberirig’; Jim felt a ’sudden strcani of 
air above, sensed a hand stretching down 
for him, gripped it fast, and was drawn up¬ 
on deck. - ’ 

A light glimmered on the vessel, but her 
deck was deserted. 

‘‘ Crouch. Wait," whispered Bora Bora, 
and vanished again. 

It seemed ages before he came gliding 
back Tike a shadow, slipping away his big 
keen knife as he did so. - 

" Good ! Bora Bora hirn think ship sink 
soon," he chuckled. " Young master come 
now. Trust hiniself to his /ayo." . 

Without a sound they dropped themselves 
over tlie side, and side by side they struck 
out through the thick darkness. 

TO BE CONTINUED T 


SHAKESPEARE FOR EVERY C.N. READER 

Arthor Mee’s Splendid Edition— Only One More Week 


T1' you wish to avail yourself of the most remarkable 
f.' book offer’eVer made to boys and girls you must act 
at once. ' .‘.'/T;'// ■ ■ ■' ‘ '' . ; 

The C.N. is offering to all its readers the best Children’s/ 
Edition of Shakespeare ever produced, a book that 
cannot be bought today for less than fifteen shillings. 
It is '--Arthur Mee’s edition, the easiest of all Shake 
speares to read. - r ■ • ' .- 



POST AT ONCE WITH LABEL 
RESERVATION FORM 

Fill in and post Mth the stamped label to 

C.N. Book Dept. (G.P.Q. Box 184a), 

Cobb's Court, Bruadway, London, E.C.4. 

I hereby apply for Gift Voucher and request you to reserve for me. 
in accordance with your special offer the 15 s Presentation Children’s 
Shakespeare. 1 have given a standing order to my newsagent to 
supply the Children’s Newspaper each week. . 


(Air, Airs, or .Miss). . 


Signature.... 
Newsagent. 


For Office Use 


Address.. 
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TTO celebrate .the. 14th - birthday of the /C.N. we 
- are offering this remarkable book to readers 
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There is no greater fun 


than to play a 
really good 



armonica 


Ask f or free Elementary Tutor and. List of 
Music specially arranged for the Harmonica. 


HOHNER HARMONICA GUILD 

21, BEDFORD ST., STRAND, LONDON,W.C.2. 
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EIGHT MODELS INCLUDING A 
RAGING CAR WITH POWER 
DRIVE AND A PETROL FILLING 
STATION 

You,,.can make these exciting 
models with strong, easily fixed 
Gum strip. Send coupon below for 
FREE copy of “Gumstrip Model 
Making ,” the book that tells you 
i how to make these fascinating toys. 

Gumstrip is obtainable in various 
coloured coils from all stationers . 



To Samuel Jones & Co., Ltd., Sample Dept., 
Peckham Grove, Camberwell, S.E.5. 

. : 

Please send me a FREE copy of 
the Gumstrip Model Making Book. 

‘ ' \ ! ■' ■ . 

NAME... .U.J.. 

■ i r ■ 

address . .... 

• ■! 1 

• ’ l- 

C.N. Feb. x8th,... 
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A UNIVERSITY 
THE HOME 



DUCATOR 


COMPLETE IN ONE OR TWO VOLUMES 

PART 1 To-day 


Can you speak French; are you 
bad at mathematics; what do you 
know about history, art, music 
or the drama? Would you like 
to know all about the whys and 
wherefores of such mysteries as 
the gold standard and rates of 
' exchange — and also develop 
your knowledge of drawing, 
geography, or the simple art of 
writing ? 

The NEW POPULAR 
EDUCATOR is a work that will 


give every boy and girl simple yet 
practical and complete instruc¬ 
tion in no fewer than 50 different 
subjects by the latest and most 
approved methods. 

The courses of instruction in 
The NEW POPULAR EDU¬ 
CATOR are arranged alphabeti¬ 
cally, and in each case have been 
prepared most carefully by recog¬ 
nised authorities,.each course being 
the work not only of one but of 
several experts. 


The Courses of Study in 
The NEW POPULAR EDUCATOR include: 


ACCOUNTANCY 

AERONAUTICS 

ART AND ARCHI¬ 
TECTURE 

A3TRONOIVIY 
BIBLE HISTORY 
BIOLOGY 
BOTANY 

BRITISH HISTORY 
CHEMISTRY 

CLASSICAL 

LITERATURE 


DRAMA 

DRAWING AND 
DESIGN 

ECONOMICS 

ENGINEERING 

ENGLISH 

LITERATURE 

GEOGRAPHY 

GEOLOGY 

HISTORY, ANCIENT 
AND MEDIEVAL 

JOURNALISM 


LANGUAGES 
MATHEMATICS 
MODERN HISTORY 
MUSIC 

PENMANSHIP 

PHYSICS 

PSYCHOLOGY 

SHORTHAND AND 
TYPEWRITING 

SOCIAL HISTORY 

WIRELESS 

ZOOLOGY 


Those Who Read The NEW POPULAR EDUCATOR 

will be armed with the most priceless possession of either social or business 
life—knowledge. The work is a key to that knowledge that will make for 
social advancement and enable every ambitious boy or girl to qualify for a 
position of greater scope and responsibility in any trade, profession or 
business. * - 
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price ofncgiiycnee 

In spite of the fatal 
results, the physical dis¬ 
ability, and the huge 
financial loss yearly 
caused by the common 
cold, it is the most 
neglected of common ail¬ 
ments. 

Neglected colds may lead 
. to influenza, pneumonia, 
or bronchitis—yet the 
prevention of colds is so 
simple and the treatment 
—-if applied in time—so 
effective and pleasant. 

A drop of Yapex on 
1 your handkerchief, in¬ 
haled often during the 
day, clears the breathing 
passages and destroys 
the germs before they 
enter the tissues. It 
develops resistance to 
disease. And at night¬ 
time, a drop on each cud 
of your pillow, gives 
comfort and protection 
while you sleep. 
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South Sea Packet FREE I 

Many fine stampa from the ro¬ 
mantic South Sea Islands are 
included in this packet of 60 
varieties. NEW GUINEA AIR 
MAIL (illustrated). This beau¬ 
tiful stamp depicts native vil¬ 
lage, biplane, etc., JAMAICA 
(tho fine Arawak Issue), CUBA 
(President), GUIANA (Bow¬ 
man), JAPAN (tho scarce Earth¬ 


quake issue), unused Spain (Jtepublica), Nigeria, old 
TRAVANCORE, Africa (Frigate), British Colonials, 25 
genuine unused. ALL FREE. Just send 2d. postage 
and lequest approvals. Get your friend to write.— 
Lisburn & Townsend (Dept. C.N.), Liverpool. 
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SCOTT’S 

EMULSION 

For Health this Winter 


BRIKLO 


Bricks 
that 
lock 

Building Sets that make strong, 
rigid scale models. Houses, Railway 
Stations, Garages, etc. Real bricks, 
real doors, real windows. 

SEND for FREE SAMPLE BRICKS 

showing how you can build Models, 

BRIKLO CO., 

2, Hartford St., Nowcaatle-on-Tyn 
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THE CHILDREN’S 
SHAKES 
GIFT T 


DREN’S <f%| 

PEARE 41 
OKEN 



Arthur Mee’s Monthly, My 
Magazine, will-be deliveted 
anywhere in the world for 
14s 6d a year (Canada 14s). 


THE BRAN TUB 

' The Bookseller . 

ync works of Scott are pub* 
lished in 25 volumes, those 
of Dickens in 30 volumes. A book¬ 
seller has in' stock 250 volumes 
making nine of these sets. How. 
many sets of Scott has he ? 

“ , Answer next week 

Women Flyers 

'J'iiE first woman to ascend'into 
the air, it is believed, was 
Madame Thible, who went up 
from Lyons in a balloon in 1784. 
The first woman on record to fly 
in an aeroplane was Mrs Peltier, 
who flew five hundred feet with 
M* Delagrange at Turin on July 8, 
190 S. In England the first woman 
to flv was Mrs S. F. Cody, who 
went up with, her husband on 
August 14, 1909. 

A Charade 

first contains a solid foot 
When used, or when on trial; 

. Without my second not a note 
Can sound on harp or viol 
Mv whole, when in its proper place, 
Within my first you’ll view ; 

'Tis . strange, but when you’ve 
solved the case 
You’ll smile to find it true. 

Answer next week 

Icl On Parle Francis 



JLa muscade La pieuvro Le seau 


On if a pas mis assez de muscade. 
La pieuvre a de longs tentacules. 
Pourquoi apportes-tu un fceau vide? 

The Kestrel 

'pHE kestrel is another good 
. friend of the farmer, carry¬ 
ing on by., day the bam owl’s 
night work of destroying mice .and 
other rodents.' - It. also' has an 
appetite for beetles, grasshoppers, 
and harmful insects. The kestrel 
hovers almost motionless in the 
air, watching for its prey with 
exceptionally keen eyes. 

It , does not build its own 
nest, but often occupies the de¬ 
serted nest of another bird. 

A Two-Way Waterfall 

A waterfall that flows both 
ways sounds impossible, but 
the city"of St John in New Bruns¬ 
wick has such a curiosity, known 
as the Reversing Falls. 

The St John River normally 
falls' into the harbour over a 
rocky barrier in a narrow gorge. 
But "the Bay of Fundy has ex¬ 
tremely high tides, arid then the 
water of the harbour fails over the 
barrier into the river. 


FIVE-MINUTE STORY 

I t was late, approaching mid¬ 
night, and Dick Fisher, 
hurrying home from a birth¬ 
day party, was dismayed to 
see all lights out in the manse. 

; Perhaps there was onp in 
his father’s study at the back ; 
but that was no comfort ! 
He had promised to be home 
at eleven, arid teiriptation had 
been too strong. Perhaps 
the maid, who was a good 
sort, had left the kitchen door 
unlocked, so ' that he 'might 
creep in unheard. 

' As lie drew near he - was 
surprised to see a car standing 
before the gate. A St'raiiger 
was coming down the side 
path, carrying a long parcel. 
A burglar ! . thought Dick. 
And the parcel-—why, it must 
be the family treasure, the 
Alma Tadema picture. . 



Other, Worlds Next Week 

Jk the morning the planet Venus 
is in tne East. In the evening 
Uranus is in 
the South- 
West, and Mars 
and Jupiter are 
in the South- 
East. Neptune 
is .also in the 
South - East, 
but invisible to 
the naked eye. 

The picture shows the Moon as it 
may be seen looking South at 7 a.m. 
on Monday, February 20. 

Not On Your Bookshelf 

^fydiAT books are not read ? 

. For sensible folk 
Avoid them instead: 

They're volumes of smoke ! 

Transposed Letters 
^/itiiout my whole no puzzle 
e’er was penned, , 

Alas, if you should lose so great a 

friend 1 ' 

Transposed, I’m sometimes, ladies, 
on your head, 

And also, frequently, about your 
bed. , 

Now, if you will both head and 
tail erase, 

Upon my whole I often have a 
place ; ' 

Nay, do not smile, but take my tail 
away 

To form another head, and then 
you may. Answer next week 


Directing the Bees 
Jt has been observed that bees, 

■ when returning from a honey- 
collecting expedition, spend a little 
time hovering over the range of 
hives as if uncertain which one to 
enter. In this way time is lost in 
a day and the bee is not quite such 
an efficient worker. 

Bees have a remarkable colour 
sense, and it has been found that if 
each hive is painted a distinctive 
shade each bee can recognise its 
own home at once. 

What Bird is This? . 

Jn the bough but not in the tree, 
In the mirth but not in the glee, 
In the chart but not in the map, 

In the hat but not in the cap, 

In the verb but not in the noun, 

In the frock but not in the gown, 
In the lone, but not in the sole, 

A bird of marsh and swamp is my 

whole. Answer next week 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
Ten Heads 

After reversing the fourth coin 
miss three before counting again. 
Repeat this.process each time. 

Words That Rhyme 

Cows,. Cowes, or barns, Barnes, 
Flex, flecks. Sew, so, 

• Two Cars 

A does the 14 miles while B does 
12 . B was beaten by one of the 
’remaining two miles, so he must 
have done .the other mile in one 
minute. His rate, then, is 60 m.p.h. 
and A’s 70 . A therefore takes 12 
minutes to do 14 miles. > * 


The C.N. Cross Word Puzzle 

'J '11 ere are 47 words or recognised abbreviations hidden in this 
puzzle. Abbreviations are indicated:by an asterisk among the 
clu^s which appear below. The answer will be given next week. 



Reading Across. 1. Harmony. 5. On the air daily.'* 7. Gratis. 
11 . An image. 13, To press forward. 14. A dandy. 16. A win¬ 
dow. 19. Perceived. 21 . A measure of length. 22. Units of weight 
in France. : 24. Termination. 25. Private. 27. Open. 29. Denotes 
contiguity. 30. In like manner. 31. French for and. 32. That is.* 
34. to beseech. 36. Receive with gladness. 39. A kind of vase. 
40. Reading for the blind. j 41. Called (archaic). 

Reading Down. 1. Fashion. 2. To move side foremost. 3. 
Frozen water. 4. Company.* 6 . Edge. 7. Rugby Union.* 8 . Donkey. 
9. Brightness. 10. Found in the desert. 12. Famous sandbank m 
Thames Estuary. 13. An excuse. 15. A-long, loose coat. * 17. 
Sharp, hard sound. 18. Use. 20. Whole.. 22. To utter an angry 
sound. 23. Important metal. . 26, Civil Service.* 28, Same as 31 
across. 29. Yam for the warp in weaving. 33, Final. 35. Georgia;* 
37. Electric light.* 38. Military Cross.* 39. On high. - y,v/v 


Dr MERRYMAN: 

Pronunciation 

TTe was visiting California, and 
remarked that the last town 
he had stayed in was San Juan. 

“San Huan, we Californians 
call it,” gently corrected his friend. 
“ We pronounce J like H.” 

“ I beg your pardon,’V replied 
the traveller, “but I’ve only 
been here since Hanuarv ” 

A Slow Business 

P'hev were discussing the careers 
of their children. 

" And what is your son going to 
be when he has finished' his edu¬ 
cation ? ” asked Smith. 

“ Oh, an octogenarian, I think,” 
replied Jones. 


Tale of a Guinea Pig 





“ Qh, tell us a tale! ” the guinea 1 
pigs cried. 

“ I cannot,, iriy dears,” their 
mother replied 

You see, l am busy with brushes 
and pail, ; 

And, besides, it’s well known that, 

I haven’t a 1 tail.” ... j 

, ! ‘ Admiration 

JJink : It says in this paper that 
• all money is covered with 
.microbes. , ’ 

Mink : H’m ! I must say. I 
admire the microbe that lives on a 
five-pound note. 

The Unknown 

]sJames 'of members of an im- 
portrint local committee were 
published in the Puddlevilte Post.: 

“ Here’s a name I never heard 
of,” said a ratepayer. 

“Neither have* I,” v replied 
another.’ “ That’s probably the' 
man who really does the work.” ’ 

Experienced 

'J'HE manager was interviewing an . 

Y applicant .for a post in the: 
telephone-room.,/ ' , 

“ Have you Had any operating 1 
experience ? ”. he asked. 

“Yes,” was the reply; “ I’ve 
had my tonsils removed.” v . ! 








A Midnight Adventure 


A daring * plan flashed 
through his mind! / No good 
to shout; the villairi would be 
off before anyone could come. 
But he would get both picture 
,and thief, with ordinary!*luck,’ 
He walked slowly* up; get¬ 
ting his pocket-knife . 'ready 
for action, ' As the mqn/was 
stepping ; into his car'vDick 
darted noiselessly forward and 
struck its sharp point into the 
back tyre. Then, just as trie 
car was starting, he sprang 
on the luggage-rack.. ... 

The thief would be too eager 
to get away, he reasoned, to 
stop to put, on his spare tyre. 
But a shout to the policeman at 
the corner would bring about 
ail easy capture. 

- There was a' loud report. 
Then,’ bump !. The jolt nearly 
threw him'off_.j, 


The car stopped, arid the. 
driver got out.'" '/ v : « 

Dick jumped down and 
yelled “ Police ! Help ! ” 

“ .What do you mean,; you 
young idiot ? ” v growled the 
man, catching sight of liim. 

“ ..Hands up/ *. answered 
:Dick/' • pointing ; ^ the knife- 
•handle/ at his head. He 
'hoped it .might be,mistaken 
Tor a pistol in the dim light. 

„ .Police -.Constable, Walker, 
and, the Vicar..came running 
up; arid, elated with success;. 
Dick poured out his story. V 
The ■ effect;..;,’was. hardly, en¬ 
couraging. ; The thief made-no 
"attempt to escape / just stood 
there arid laughed arid laughed. 

- Dick’s father was lobking'at. 
his son sternly. r y/' ^ 

' “ If you^ha’d^bcen home Tri'- 
prpper time, ’’.said the iVicaiC 


“ all this commotion would 
have been avoided. I am 
lending that - picture- to Mr 
Josling for his. lecture on 
Alma Tadema at the Working 
Lad’s Institute; this is his 
chauffeur.** He was delayed on 
the way down by an accident: 
that is why he is'so late.” , 

/ Poor Dick! He had made a 
mess of things! But the police¬ 
man, put in a word Tor him./ 

, “ Well; /sir///-,he .said, 
“ you’ vc got a sriiart * lad, 
and. a plucky one too, though 
lie;. did '.make /a ■'mistake.* If 
he has been making a night 
of it,” with a sympathetic 
/wink at the boy; !11 hopVyou 
will forgive*..him,”.,// -■ a . 

Dick looked at his father’s 
,facri. It was“stern, blit.in tlie. 
•eyes Tfe fancied lTe could see 
the glimmering of a smilg.l 



‘otic - 


Follow 

the 



Rule 

TO HEALTH 
& FITNESS 

A little HOVIS every 
day keeps the system 
functioning naturally. 
It supplies all the vital 
food-elements which 
maintain health and 
increase resistance 
against fatigue and 
bodily ailments. 
HOVIS is more than 
just a delicious bread: 
it is a food in itself. 

H 6 VI S 

EVERY DAY 



Best Bakers Bake it 
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